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EDITORIAL 


THE PROPER PLACE OF THE EXTRACURRICULUM 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The symposium this month was planned because of concern expressed 
in the current critical discussion of high school education that the extra- 
curriculum had grown beyond bounds. What is the proper place of the 
extracurriculum in the high school? What reforms, if any, are needed to 
bring it to this place? 

That extracurricular activities are valuable and have a place in high 
school few would deny. Their extensive growth over the past half century, 
while the American high school has been taking shape, testifies to their 
needfulfilling character. Investigations verify the contribution of activities 
and disprove the claim that pupils who participate suffer academically by 
comparison with those who do not do so. Nonetheless, a significant num- 
ber of laymen and educators, sympathetic to the values of the extracurricu- 
lum, appear troubled lest the sideshow overshadow the main event. 


What is of most importance? 


Unlike the question of the chicken and the egg, we know that the cur- 
riculum came first, “and that it is of fundamental, prior importance. The 
Citizens Advisory Commission of the California Legislative Joint Interim 
Committee on the Public Education System has stated in its first Prelimi- 
nary Progress Report that “The primary objective of the public schools 
should be the fullest development of every individual to think and act 
effectively and creatively through the mastery, by each student, to the ex- 
tent of his ability, of the skills, knowledge, thought and appreciation which 
embody the major achievements of civilization. They are mainly language, 
literature, art, music, history, geography, government, mathematics, and 
natural science.” The statement continues that the school “cannot perform 
its primary function adequately if its efforts are widely scattered.” This 
document expresses the conviction that the school’s aim needs to be sharply 
focused upon its central task, which may be found embedded in the basic 
curriculum. That this emphasis has become necessary warns that excesses 
on the extracurricular side may have crept in. 

Proponents of the extracurriculum need not feel defensive that their 
program is under scrutiny. Calls for needed reform in all parts of the 
school program may be heard: note the emphasis in the symposiums in the 
Journal this year. Without questioning that the extracurriculum has its 
place, we need to specify the changes needed to bring it into proper per- 
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spective. Three troublesome problems may be identified: The effect of 
the extracurriculum upon the load of the teacher, the load of the pupil, 
and the load of the school day. THE PLAIN FACT IS THAT THE 
EXTRACURRICULUM HAS OVERLOADED THE WHOLE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

The rapidity with which scholars discover new knowledge, disprove 
old theories, and develop new fields of inquiry has made the curricular task 
of the high school steadily more difficult over the past half century. In 
addition, during this same time, we have added an extracurricular program. 
Quite limited in 1900, it has come to occupy a substantial amount of time 
in the regular school day. But to accommodate this sizable addition, the 
school day has not been lengthened, load and expectation for the pupil have 
not been increased, and adjustment in the variety and number of assign- 
ments of the teacher has not taken place. The consequent pressures caused 
by this chain of events have accumulated to a bursting point. 


The load of the teacher 


Studies of the loads of teachers reveal that as much as one-third of their 
total time may be absorbed in extracurricular activities. The curricular 
load of teachers has not, however, been reduced as the extracurriculum 
has been added. As a result, either the teacher has had added to his total 
load the amount of time devoted to the extracurriculum, or he spends a 
smaller proportion of his time in the central curricular duties of teaching— 
unfortunate occurrence in either event. Probably some of both of these 
undesirable alternatives have been followed. Foreign exchange teachers 
often comment upon the heavy extracurricular load carried by American 
teachers. 

An excessive extracurricular load has led teachers to begin to pressure 
for two kinds of adjustment: extra pay for these so-called extra duties, or 
relief from curricular responsibilities. School districts may follow either 
or both practices. Compelling arguments, both for and against may be 
heard on both sides. The volume and intensity of discussion attest that the 
issue has not been resolved. The bargaining of teachers for extra pay for 
extra duty, while understandable, has had the unfortunate result of placing 
teaching in the same category as labor in its negotiations with management. 
This works against the realization of full professional status for teaching. 

The public needs to know that teachers are not, in these discussions of 
extra pay for extra duty, trying to discover how they can do less work for 
more money. They are responding to the powerful pressures that have 
accumulated over the years, especially as a result of the addition of the 
extracurriculum, which prohibit them from performing their main function 
which is to teach pupils worthwhile basic subject matter in a manner that 
enables pupils to develop a mastery of the material by independent thought 
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rather than by rote. The two main avenues for helping teachers who have 
assumed extracurricular duties have been extra pay and reduced academic 
load. Added avenues that ought to be further considered are (1) over-all 
reduction in the total amount of time and energy directed to extracurricular 
activities in the school; (2) more student-directed activities; and (3) shift 
in supervision of the extracurriculum from the shoulders of teachers to non- 
teaching personnel, both paid and unpaid. Especially in a time of teacher 
shortage should the full energies of teachers be directed to teaching. 

Both in hiring and advancing teachers in schools today, administrators 
place high premium on ability and willingness to participate in the extra- 
curriculum. With the present program this is understandable. The issue 
becomes how so to change circumstances that priority may be given to 
teachers who wish to devote themselves to teaching. This is a question 
easier to raise than to answer. But a good answer will not be forthcoming 
until high school principals resolve to think even harder about how the 
problem may be resolved in their schools. Today the rewards to teachers 
of additional money, administrative approval, and professional advance- 
ment, push mainly in the extracurricular direction. 


The load of the pupil 


The second main point where the extracurriculum impinges is upon the 
pupil. Does the extracurriculum loom too large in the mind of the pupil; 
has it become too elaborate, expensive, time-consuming? Have pupils be- 
come so absorbed that they have lost perspective concerning the purpose of 
schooling? Cars, athletic games, social affairs, and all that is associated 
with these constantly must be kept in check, as school officials well know. 
But they alone cannot stem the tide. Parents and citizens must rally to help. 
Strong demands for fostering these activities come from the community 
and parents. Efforts of school officials to curb them are not infrequently 
protested by the community. The extracurricular part of the school pro- 
gram grows like wildfire unless vigorously kept under control. Both school 
officials and parents and community leaders must combine in resolute 
action. While the immediate and lively interests of pupils push strongly in 
the direction of increased attention to the extracurriculum, long-run in- 
terest will be best served if the wishes of the day be not given full sway. 

The extracurriculum has risen to prominence over the years allegedly 
because of the admission of all youth to high school and of the necessity of 
finding a wide variety of activities in which all could participate and suc- 
ceed, especially those whose talents were other than academic. Further- 
more, citizenship objectives, e.g., the development of leadership, are espe- 
cially well served by the extracurricular program. The more liberal in- 
clusion of the extracurriculum in the school is the result both of broadened 
objectives and enlarged enrollment as well as the play of the natural forces 
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of pupil interest and initiative. In view of the persuasive logic of these 
supports for the extracurriculum, it is troublesome to note how unevenly 
students participate in activities. Those students participate most who 
are judged to be in least need of participation. Indeed, those colleges and 
universities who use activity participation as one criterion for admission, 
unwittingly have given impetus to the extracurriculum rather than to the 
curricular aspects of high school education. The pressure upon the college- 
bound student to participate is often very great. The barriers to participa- 
tion are also often very great. Students who are less academically talented 
and those who come from less favored segments of social and economic 
life, often do not participate in the extracurriculum. Some who should not 
participate do—and some who ought to and cannot are forced outside into 
extra-school activities of an anti-social nature. 

Part of the difficulty which surrounds us may be the result over the 
years of an increased blurring of the lines between the curriculum and the 
extracurriculum. The advantages of bringing these two fields more closely 
together are often listed, while the problems may not have been so fully 
discussed. The proponents of the extracurriculum may protest but a case 
may be made for the proposition that the curriculum tends to relate more 
closely to the idea of work and the extracurriculum to the idea of play. 
Even though Poor Richard many years ago observed that all work and no 
play would make Jack a dull boy, schools long continued to operate as 
though this were not true or that the purpose of schooling was to produce 
dull boys. One great advance of modern thought has been the recognition 
that educational achievement need not necessarily be painful, and that a 
pleasurable experience is not necessarily bad and non-educational. We 
have come to accept that schools and learning need not be harsh and com- 
pletely devoid of play and that work interspersed with play may produce 
results better than an uninterrupted diet of work. From this it would be 
a mistake to proceed to argue that the two are not different and that work 
can be made wholly like play. As Ruskin pointed out, “ ‘Play’ is an exertion 
of body or mind, made to please ourselves, and with no determined end; 
and work is a thing done because it ought to be done, and with a determined 
end. You play, as you call it, at cricket, for instance. That is as hard work 
as anything else; but it amuses you, and it has no result but the amusement. 
If it were done as an ordered form of exercise, for health’s sake, it would 
become work directly. So, in like manner, whatever we do to please our- 
selves, and only for the sake of the pleasure, not for an ultimate object, is 
‘play,’ the ‘pleasing thing,’ not the useful thing. Play may be useful, in a 
secondary sense; (nothing is indeed more useful or necessary ); but the use 
of it depends on its being spontaneous.” 

Recognition of the value of extracurricular activities in promoting de- 
sirable educational outcomes has led to a tendency to curricularize them: 
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to bring them into the school day, to require participation, to give points 
in the form of marks or demerits, to require them to be taught by certified 
personnel, and to grant credit which may appear on the official transcript 
and be applied toward graduation. A tendency may be noted on the other 
hand, perhaps not so marked, to extracurricularize the curricular. Classes 
have been made less formal; grades, marks, credits have been de-empha- 
sized to make classes more pleasant. If there be a genuine difference be- 
tween work and play, between the curricular and the extracurricular, and 
that each, valuable in its own right, enhances the other, it may be that the 
strongest values may be lost if each attempts to become like the other. If 
each retains its identity, contrasting values may be enhanced. Tendency to 
blur the distinctions may have become too great. 

A proper balance between the two will not be struck without persuasive 
leadership from teachers, administrators, counselors, parents, and citizens. 
Youth understandably need little encouragement to argue the case for the 
extracurriculum. Was not play ever more attractive than work, especially 
to the young? Lack of policy and leadership on the part of adults in the 
school and the community can result in undue attention to the extracurricu- 
lum. Has the pendulum swung to the point where the curriculum needs to 
be de-extracurricularized? 


The load of the school day 


In the not-too-distant past schools began as early as 8:00 a.m. and, with 
an hour for lunch, ran until 4:00 p.m. Over the years the school day has 
been shortened. During the same period we have been trying to fit more 
and more into it. Not only have subjects been added to the curriculum, but 
the extracurriculum which was once largely conducted beyond the regular 
school hours, has increasingly been incorporated into the school day. The 
educational arguments for so doing are hard to deny. If activities are edu- 
cationally important, if they are to be made available to all, and if they are 
to be supervised by regular staff, having them placed in the regular school 
day makes much sense. But in forcing more and more into the school day, 
both curricular and extracurricular, the point may have been reached where 
something must give way. Further, if the school day is not lengthened, and 
if activities remain in the regular day rather than moving outside, they may 
compete with and disrupt serious intellectual effort. 

We are persuaded that a larger share of a pupil’s day and year should 
be used in his serious intellectual development. This can and should be 
accomplished with all possible speed. Society will benefit, as well as the 
individual. Objection to the proposal to lengthen the school day and year, 
apart from the understandable but not deep-seated loud cry of anguish 
from the pupils, appears to come mainly from teachers, who understandably 
think of their present overloads. But what we suggest is not an increase in 
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the load of the teachers but rather giving pupils increased responsibility 
for their own education, not always necessarily under the supervision of a 
teacher. Much of the work of the extracurriculum need not occupy teach- 
ers but could be assumed by others in the school, both paid and unpaid 
assistants, as well as by volunteer persons from the community. This would 
help to keep clear the distinction between the curriculum and the extra- 
curriculum, to make more manageable the load of the teacher, and to pre- 
serve the inherent strength in the extracurriculum. 

As educators scrutinize the total high school program and prepare to 
make recommendations for constructive change, we should consider ser- 
iously the question that citizens have posed as to whether or not the extra- 
curriculum needs to be seen in a new perspective, whether its demands 
have not become too excessive upon teachers, pupils, and the time of the 
school which should be devoted to serious intellectual work. If this is found 
to be true, we should begin to formulate constructive proposals for remedy- 
ing the situation. Serious consideration needs to be directed to the ad- 
justment of the load of the teacher so that he may devote his full energies 
to teaching, to limiting and redirecting the energies of many pupils, espe- 
cially those more academically talented, as well as to revising regulations 
which prohibit pupils who ought to participate from participating, and pro- 
viding enough time to fit in both the curricular and the extracurricular. 

The proper balance will not be easily achieved. The forces are strong 
in the extracurricular direction. Pupils are overzealous about activities. It 
is in activities, especially athletics, where the school is most visible to the 
community. When administrators, counselors, and those teachers who are 
activities enthusiasts join in the parade, the remaining teachers, devoted to 
the curriculum, where lies, remember, the basic and primary purpose of the 
school, are likely to find themselves overpowered. Strong, steady, and en- 
lightened leadership from school officials, supported by boards of educa- 
tion, parents, citizens, will be required to achieve the balance that is so 
essential—and to see that the full values of both the curriculum and the 
extracurriculum are realized. 


“If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.” 
R. N. B. 





MOTIVATING THE PUPIL’S CREATIVITY 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


BY HARTLEY KERN* 


Amid the furor that the Sputniks have aroused in our educational sys- 
tem today, there is the ever-present concern with pupil motivation. Teach- 
ers are worried about student apathy in their classes and many a finger has 
been pointed and an abundance of solutions offered. This article will be 
concerned with the methods the writer has found rewarding in stimulating 
student motivation. 

The problem of getting students interested in their work has always 
been with us. It is a well-recognized fact that if the students are interested 
in their class work, many of the other problems a teacher has to face are 
minimized. Before any methods can be presented for stimulating motiva- 
tion, it is necessary that the nature of the student himself be understood. 

Secondary school teachers often make the mistake of assuming that their 
pupils are endowed with less intelligence than they actually possess. They 
are in agreement with the legal code and assume that persons below the 
age of eighteen are not responsible for their conduct and must be treated in 
a different manner than are members of the adult community. Such teach- 
ers spoon-feed the subject matter to their students and coddle them in all 
academic pursuits. This writer maintains that students will always measure 
up to their teachers’ expectations. If the teacher looks upon them as im- 
mature and irresponsible infants, they will be so; if treated as young adults 
with important responsibilities, they will react accordingly. The fact is 
that secondary school students have the mental capabilities of adults and 
must be expected to use these abilities. 


* History Teacher, Sequoia High School, Sequoia Union High School District, 
Redwood City, California. 
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The purpose of academic work is to help the student learn about the 
past and to think critically and objectively about the present. One way this 
goal can be reached is by looking once again to the foundations of our 
democratic society. Our country is founded upon the ideals of freedom 
of the intellect and freedom of the individual. It is considered good that a 
man be allowed to think for himself, especially when this thinking in- 
volves value judgments, ethical norms, and rational explanations. One 
must not be subjected only to one ideology or one point of view. For those 
who are seeking a method of pupil motivation, the writer suggests a class- 
room situation where every student is encouraged to express his own ideas 
freely and where these ideas are acknowledged as being worthwhile by 
his classmates and teacher. If a student realizes he will not be ridiculed or 
put under pressure for any original ideas or questioning of traditional ideas, 
he will begin using his mind more critically. If he realizes that he has some- 
thing to offer to his classmates and to the teacher, then this is the necessary 
motivating force. 

Basic to this concept of free expression within the classroom is the 
acknowledgment that not all ideas are good ideas. Students will be taught 
to discriminate between logical analysis and emotional attachments. Ex- 
perts will be recognized as people who possess greater ability to interpret 
a situation through their better training. The opinions of the doctor, the 
lawyer, and the historian concerning their special fields are considered 
more valid than those of the layman. However in a democracy where it is 
believed that all men intrinsically possess the ability to think for them- 
selves, it must be realized that no one point of view concerning any par- 
ticular area is ever totally correct. Within this point lies the crux of this 
article. Each individual possesses the right and the ability to discover for 
himself and for others a new approach or answer to a heretofore noncontro- 
versial and accepted point of view. 

It might be asked how this is related to the actual classroom situation. 
If a teacher allows his students to think in a creative fashion without feeling 
threatened, if he actively promotes original work, if time is allowed for 
controversial discussion, if students are encouraged to disagree critically 
with each other, the text, and the teacher, if a teacher shows by his actions 
that he favors these activities, then he is on the road to motivating his stu- 
dents. Pupils will work hard and become interested in applying themselves 
if they feel that they really have something to offer to the class. 

Many teachers feel it is necessary to start out the beginning of each new 
semester with work in the subject matter. It should be realized that it takes 
time to create the type of situation wanted, and that if the teacher takes a 
few days or a week to get to know the students first, and to explain to them 
what he is trying to accomplish, then the rest of the semester will flow more 
smoothly. 
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The first thing that a teacher must do in a class if he hopes to motivate 
all students is to explain to them his philosophy of education. He must tell 
them that he considers the role of education in our schools to be the de- 
velopment of the mind and the ability to think for oneself on one’s own 
feet, not just for the presentation of facts accepted without question and 
committed to memory. 

During the first few days of the term it must be stressed that the class- 
room will be run in a democratic manner. We have all heard about demo- 
cratic atmosphere in the classroom; but here the writer means a democracy 
based on law, not anarchy. The teacher is to be considered the leader be- 
cause of his training, not because he is a better or more intelligent person. 
Once the framework of rules has been established, the teacher can create 
a situation whereby the students and teacher become better acquainted. 
At this point there will be further talks on the teacher's philosophy and 
orientation to what will be taking place in the classroom during the term. 

For some teachers, creating this type of classroom environment pre- 
sents problems. When you encourage free discussion it is difficult to cover 
all the material and impossible to follow any pre-conceived plans, since the 
work will be based upon the interest and inclination of the group in prob- 
lem areas. Therefore, daily lesson plans are frustrating and you will soon 
find yourself using well-developed unit plans covering the broad areas you 
want developed. In this way your time sequences will be less restricted. 
It is helpful to pass out unit assignment sheets to the students. These sheets 
should list the basic ideas behind the entire unit, followed by a list of dis- 
cussion questions on the most pertinent problems in the area of study. At 
the bottom of each sheet should be a category of extra credit work that 
students can do should they finish their work before the rest of the class. 
All extra work should be of an original nature with the exception of a re- 
search paper done in collegiate form. Students appreciate these assignment 
sheets because they are enabled to work ahead of the class, or, when absent, 
to know just what they have missed. They also are able to see the over-all 
general plan of the unit through these sheets. 

The mind cannot function creatively and enthusiasm will vanish if 
pupils are forced to conform to many specific rules. Once students be- 
come stimulated, the teacher must provide the necessary equipment to 
direct their enthusiasm in a thought-provoking channel. This means the 
students must make use of the library frequently, book lists must be de- 
veloped, and interesting work projects and displays created. Pupil interest 
usually evolves into group and committee work, panels, and debates. This 
often requires double assignments, multiple texts, and, most of all, very 
efficient planning. 

Once a class starts moving, the situation is generally as follows: The 
class as a whole is studying the present assignment, each student is working 
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on one or more projects, and the class is divided up into research, audio- 
visual, and debate teams. This is a far cry from the “read book, answer 
questions, test” variety of activity. It should be realized that there is no 
half-way point. If your object is to teach everyone in the class and not just 
the few gifted and the problem children, then you will either have a highly 
motivated steamed-up group of fireballs or a lethargic watch-the-clock 
group of bored individuals. 

Each teacher should realize that in every class there is a large group of 
divergent interests represented and that not all of the students will possess 
a fervent interest in the subject matter at hand. Therefore the teacher 
should attempt to cross subject lines and tie in different areas of study in 
order to bring as many students into the fold as possible. For example, 
if you are studying any historic period, attempt to tie in literature, the arts, 
music, science, religion, the military, clothing, foods, transportation, etc. 
Some students become interested in the Roman Wars simply by bringing 
into the classroom information concerning the type of weapons or money 
used, Others may be interested in the dress of the period, etc. 

Creative expression and activities that tend to promote it, must be 
stressed, such as: individual and group projects, debates, committee work, 
plays, and role-playing. Silent reading, frequent tests of factual informa- 
tion, or discussion of specific answers to lists of questions cannot promote 
a process of critical thinking nor motivate the students to do any original 
work. 

Many teachers feel it is important to start the classroom period with 
work on written assignments, their object being to occupy the students for 
the first few minutes while certain routine matters are taken care of. Such 
activities as writing down lists of words, or answering specific questions are 
methods that are often employed. However, the writer feels it is also quite 
important to start the class thinking, so that their minds will be receptive 
to what will follow during the period. Defining proverbs or quotations 
pertaining to the present unit of study, restating the point behind the last 
day’s lesson in a paragraph, or answering some broad general question by 
stating an opinion rather than a fact, are examples of the types of activities 
that might be employed. 

One thing that must be stated over and over in the classroom is that 
the teacher is looking for original work. This means that no type of home- 
work, project work, or written reports should ever be copied. However, 
this will not be fruitful unless the student is paid for his originality by 
getting good grades. He must be made to realize that the primary criteria 
for grading are not neatness, size, nor amount of time put in, but thorough 
involvement. If you ask a student to turn in a term paper concerning the 
arguments for and against the Monroe Doctrine, and Student A turns in 
a definitive ten-page critical analysis with no bibliography, and Student B 
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turns in an unoriginal, less comprehensive fifty-page report with a long 
bibliography consisting mostly of standard sources, then Student A must 
receive a higher grade than Student B. The writer is opposed to giving an 
A grade for any written work unless there are some well thought out, 
original (not copied) views contained within it. 

Much has been written about the type of tests that should be given in 
the classroom. Actually, the most important thing is not the type of test 
that is given, but what the student is being tested for. It is much more im- 
portant to test for understanding than for retention. If the students know 
that they are going to be tested on their ability to retain a series of facts, 
they will not be motivated toward a broad understanding of the course nor 
become involved in their own specific areas of interest. Therefore the 
questions, whether they be objective or subjective, should test for a broad 
comprehension of the subject matter and should include only the pertinent 
facts studied within the unit. 

If the students are confronted with the idea that all problems have been 
solved for them and all they have to do is learn the answers, this is not 
going to motivate them to try to create anything new and original. How- 
ever, if the teacher presents a problem to the class and informs the students 
that the solution to the problem, held true for centuries, was later dis- 
proved, then it will become apparent to the students that present-day prob- 
lems and their solutions might some day in the future be also disproved. 
This may motivate them to use their own reasoning in relation to the facts. 

Never answer a student's specific question! Never let the student come 
to the conclusion that the teacher is there to supply factual information as 
if he were a walking dictionary. If the question requires an answer of 
factual nature, then it is the role of the teacher to point out to the student 
where this information can be obtained. On the other hand, if the answer 
requires a logical analysis, then it is the teacher’s job to aid the student in 
analyzing the situation, always allowing the student to arrive at his own 
conclusion. If a student asks whether or not the solution he reached is 
absolutely correct, it should again be pointed out that no answers are 
absolutely correct, but that his answer is perhaps a good one or one ac- 
cepted by a recognized authority. It could be pointed out to some students 
that there are other interpretations that might warrant a research project on 
their part. If the student comes up with a weak answer, you should let him 
know that his is one of many answers, but that the experts in the field today 
are in disagreement with it. 

A teacher who is interested in helping students to think for themselves 
will always let them disagree with him and with each other. In any area 
of study you will find among learned people different evaluations and 
contradictory ideas. One is forced to conclude that in almost any discussion 
there is no one final interpretation. In the classroom the textbooks and the 
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teacher will usually accept one system of thought. If the teacher wants to 
motivate student thinking, however, he must never reject a logical devia- 
tion from the “accepted” point of view. He must let the students know that 
even mathematics and history are explained in terms of certain assumptions 
which may be wrong. The student must be aware of the fact that there are 
other less popular interpretations. This does not mean that there are not 
correct answers, but simply that all answers should be accepted on their 
own merits because of the logical proof contained within them. Proof 
should never rest on the laurels of authority. This also does not mean the 
teacher should allow the students to express all ideas indiscriminately or 
that all student ideas should be given equal weight with those that come 
from the teacher and the book. Ideas should be considered only on the 
basis of thought and logical defense. 

It must be remembered that the whole key to the problem of motiva- 
tion lies in provoking the students to think on their own. Thinking pro- 
motes motivation and motivation promotes thinking, since the two are 
permanently interwoven. 
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NO, BUT WE HAVE TRIED FILMS! 


BY KENNETH H. H. UMSTEAD* 


This is an answer to an article which appeared in the California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education of January 1959 under the authorship of Foster 
Davidoff, Dean of Administration, Compton Junior College, Compton, 
California, entitled “Have You Tried Television?” 

It should be explained that Compton College has inaugurated a plan 
of closed-circuit filming of lecture courses. Some forty-five lectures are 
prepared, then filmed by instructors on campus. These filmed lectures 
with sound are carried by cables from a central control building into any 
of four regular classrooms. Here two television sets are turned on and 
half of the class face each 21-inch screen. A so-called monitor-teacher 
takes roll, checks sets, and patrols the corridor in front of these rooms. 

Mr. Davidoff’s article is a presumptive one; it presents a picture of 
what the proponents of filmed classes claim is their hope that the program 
would accomplish; it does not give a true picture of how the program 
actually works, although the latter is implied and indeed stated in affirma- 
tive phraseology throughout the article. 

It is stated that the program was designed as a “major medium to help 
the teaching profession.” If so, then why was the faculty not brought in 
in the planning and directional stages? True, the teachers were told the 
program was being inaugurated, and invited to come in on it as its plan- 
ners had designed it. Why was it that instead a small group of four or 
five hand-picked people was used to implement the program, and why 
was the program “imposed” upon the bulk of the faculty? Why was it 
stated that the plan “must” work? Why was there no proper or continuous 
evaluation, revision, and reappraisal? 

Most instructors feel that a live television program could be an effective 


* Teacher of History, Compton (California) College. 
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aid to teaching, but when presented with a static, filmed, false television 
version they withdraw from the program. 

The author writes that the filmed classes were “beamed to students 
enrolled in college credit courses.” There is no assurance that college 
credit will be given for these classes; indeed, there is a great deal of doubt 
that credit will be granted. 

He goes on to state that other colleges and universities have used some 
type of television facility which was “experimental” and “live.” However, 
Compton’s program is claimed to be an accomplished success and is cer- 
tainly not “live.” The program is claimed a success before definitive data 
have been gathered. 

“But,” says the author, “virtually no institution has used closed-circuit 
television as a way in which to teach its students more effectively than it 
could have done with the traditional method.” This is a positive, affirma- 
tive statement of fact, or meant to be. Actually it is no more than an esti- 
mate made before the accomplished fact. The program has not had a 
proper period of trial; there has been no adequate check-up, or real at- 
tempt to set up a parallel “live” situation and study the two results in a 
comparative manner. 

The author lists a series of so-called accomplishments which were writ- 
ten before the program was well under way.’ These are hopes, not facts. 
Comments follow in parentheses. 

“The COMPTON CONCEPT of instructional television has been able 


to do the following significant things: 


“1) Bring into the classroom materials and experiences that are 
difficult for the live instructor to provide.” 

(Why difficult to provide? If the administration would spend 
money for material aids for the live teacher, and provide him adequate 
time for correlation and proper use of those materials, as is done for 
the filming of lectures, any difficulty could disappear. ) 

“2) Bring to every student the advantage of front-row seating in 
laboratory demonstrations.” 

(Very good, if used judiciously, and not as a completely filmed 
course. Up to date no laboratory demonstrations have been arranged 
for or used. A 21-inch screen from twenty feet back is hardly a front- 
row seat. ) 

“3) Bring to every student a one-to-one relationship with his in- 
structor.” 

(A real one-to-one relationship is felt only by the personal and live 
presence of the instructor; certainly it does not emanate from a mere 
mechanism, a 21-inch screen. ) 


1 His article was written for the September issue of this magazine, after but one 
Summer Session usage and without any attempt at an evaluation of the program. 
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“4) Enable the highly competent instructor to teach unlimited num- 
bers of students.” 

(We have highly competent teachers teaching large classes now— 
in fact much larger classes than are now being taught by means of the 
films. We have always had large classes on this campus. Indeed the 
classrooms now being used for the filmed courses accommodate ap- 
proximately forty students. ) 

“5) Take the ‘pick and shovel repetition out of teaching.” 

( There is, of course, repetition in all lines of activity. A good teacher 
should and does vary the approach where there has to be repetition. 
Each class and each semester’s work is an instance in itself—unique to 
the class and the instructor. Television teachers are in no way more 
motivated nor more enthusiastic in their teaching per se than any other 
teacher. The film becomes static, most difficult to bring up to date, 
and unusable as a flexible instrument unless supplemented with lec- 
ture, laboratory procedures, etc. ) 

“6) Enable increased enrollment at close-to-current costs.” 

(This is debatable; as a positive statement it is false. As a matter 
of fact the classes are small, and many students are refusing to take 
the filmed courses for fear of loss of transfer credit. ) 

“7) Increase student interest in reading.” 

(A positive statement unverified and untenable. ) 

“8) Enable the gifted student to move more rapidly and the slow 
student to reinforce learning.” 

(The gifted student is put to sleep, mesmerized, not challenged. 
Teacher-monitors report that the gifted student and the slow student 
both suffer from the program and that it regresses to the mean. ) 

“9) Free the instructor for closer work with individual students.” 

(This is Utopian—students are coming less frequently for consulta- 
tion than before, and the instructor has had no additional or free time 
allotted for this purpose. ) 

“10) Help relieve the current teacher shortage.” 

(The program is not instituted in the classes of larger enrollment 
necessarily; small rooms are being used; there is likewise a question 
as to the existence of a substantial teacher shortage on the collegiate 
level. ) 


“11) Enable maximum use of school facilities throughout the year, 
around the clock.” 

(This is not necessarily a result of the program of filmed classes; 
we do this now. ) 

“12) Apply technological advantages to education.” 

(No one objects to the use of excellent television techniques as an 
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aid to better teaching. In fact, faculties welcome any technique which 
can serve so worthy a purpose. Teaching is not, however, a mechanical 
thing; it cannot be replaced by a mechanized gadget. Filmed courses 
are not the answer. Excellence should be, above all, the criteria for 
teaching. The real advantages of television are not being exploited; 
what is being used on our campus is an older technique of films without 
the advantages of any two-way communication being provided. ) 


The films are called a “capital investment.” The teacher gets no royal- 
ties for the use of the film. The instructor has no control over the film once 
it is made. The teacher can even be absent from the campus during a 
session in which the film is being used, or he may even have left the dis- 
trict, or have retired from the teaching profession—and still his film is used. 
The teacher's ghost hovers over the classroom while he himself is absent! 

Some people forget that teachers have a substantial “capital invest- 
ment” in their education, too. Should they be asked to give it away by 
putting their investment on film without any consideration concerning its 
use? 

It is stated that the films may be revised without disturbing the lectures 
otherwise. This has not been proved feasible. When tried, it so disrupted 
the sequence that it has not been tried again. 

To list a few of the complex problems involved: clothes must be iden- 
tical; lighting and props must coincide perfectly; camera angle must be the 
same at start and finish of the section; sometimes one must continue a train 
of thought after a lapse of several weeks or months, and one must finish 
the section exactly as before in order not to disturb continuity. 

All of these problems would be eliminated with a live-television pro- 
duction with a two-way communication system. 

“The instructor must have a jam-packed lecture,” the author declares. 
But is this peculiar to a filmed course? Every competent teacher has so 
much to give in the class hour that he has great difficulty in selecting just 
the material that will accomplish his purpose for the student level and in 
the hour limitation. The Compton Concept does not create this as a 
peculiar excellency of filmed courses. 

The Compton Concept, it is averred, will keep lecturers from getting 
off the subject, will eliminate student distraction, and provide an atmos- 
phere in which the student can concentrate better upon the material at 
hand. These are not benefits of television necessarily, and certainly are 
not characteristics of the filmed-courses at Compton. In the filmed pro- 
gram the instructor is prohibited by the medium itself from bringing to 
bear topical material, recent news events, new discoveries, daily happen- 
ings, or new concepts he has uncovered by a new perusal of the matter 
of the course. The film becomes a static vehicle of old concepts and pres- 
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entations. A good instructor, moreover, by his mere presence in the class- 
room, induces concentration and eliminates distraction. These are charac- 
teristic of the person, of the superior teacher; not of a machine, not of a 
technical mechanism. 

The author discloses that students in the filmed classes “act in no way 
different than those who have teachers sitting in the class”; that visitors 
“are amazed to find that they cannot determine that class in which a teacher 
is located and that class in which there is none.” 

On inspection of the classes one will observe whispering, talking, read- 
ing of books and magazines not related to the class work, sleeping, eating, 
and sometimes a little circle of chairs is formed and a bull-session is going 
on hardly related to the subject emanating from the screen. Are Compton 
students paragons of virtue, special creations of providence that they act 
so angelically? This new semester the administration is so sensitive to this 
fact that fully-certificated teachers now have to sit in the rooms where the 
courses are being shown. 

The author states that teachers are relieved of a heavy load, are able 
to spend time working more closely with students, may undertake revision 
of their courses—all of which is economically unfeasible under the routine 
type of program. 

Anyone conversant with classroom teaching is aware of the many, many 
hours the instructor must now take out of his own free time in order to do 
these things. Most of these activities are done off-campus, at night—some- 
times extending late into the night—and also on week ends. 

A last quote from the author reads: “It cannot be denied, and should 
not, that many faculty members look upon television as an ogre that will 
lead to unemployment, tv brain-washing, to a star system on faculties, and 
to a way which administrators and the general public can observe too 
closely how courses are conducted.” These are red herrings aimed to con- 
fuse the public. No teacher, in commenting on the last so-called fear, fears 
a public scrutiny of methods or contents of his teaching. He welcomes any 
public inquiry at any time. 

Our faculty is deeply concerned with the best teaching techniques and 
highest standards possible. There is no question of denying the great and 
exciting possibilities of television properly handled. There is a deep con- 
cern, however, in the misuse of a mechanism that replaces the creative 
dynamism of the classroom.? 


2 Robert L. Shayon, “How Valuable is Video?” in Saturday Review, February 14, 
1959, page 21, says: “T.V. teaching will ‘come of age,’ as they say, when the educators 
stop experimenting with it frenetically as a desperate economy and manpower measure, 
and settle down finally to using it with care and imagination, in small as well as large 
groups, to motivate—not little memory feed-back machines but appraising, intellec- 
tually curious questioners.” 





WHAT’S HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat's HapPeninc IN Junior Hicn SCHOOLS 


A mathematics course, quite unlike the usual ninth-grade algebra 
course, is being taught this year at Mann Junior High School, San Diego, 
as a result of the San Diego city schools’ participation in the mathematics 
program developed by the University of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics. The two classes conducted at Mann are receiving an en- 
thusiastic response from students enrolled. The theory employed in the 
new approach specifies that students should be allowed to discover a 
great deal of the mathematics which they are expected to learn, and that 
through this discovery, mathematical ideas will make more sense to them. 
The Illinois method differs from the traditional inductive discovery method 
in that the student is not required to make early verbalization of the rule 
that might “tie-up” his discovery; rather, he is discouraged from verbal- 
izing until he has the necessary language to do so. 

The teacher may use a series of questions to determine whether “non- 
verbal awareness” is present. For example, in the treatment of positive 
and negative numbers the students are given no statement of rules for 
operating with such numbers. They are given several reasonable inter- 
pretations of symbols for these numbers and develop for themselves rules 
for carrying out operations with them and ways to operate quickly and 
effectively. In a later unit when the student has acquired the appropriate 
language, he is ready to formulate the rules as generalizations. 

To facilitate the use of this discovery approach, much emphasis is 
placed on the need for precision in language and exposition. A great deal 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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of attention is given early in the First Course to the distinction between 
a symbol and its referent. It is contended that the student who states 
“you can’t add 3x and 5y, but you can multiply 3x and 5y” fails to under- 
stand this distinction and is actually incorrect in either instance. Under 
the Illinois system “3x + 5y” is an expression which can be used, with 
replacements for the variables, to generate other expressions or numerals. 
Numerals are names for numbers and only numbers may be added or 
multiplied. 

Some new symbols have been introduced and the Illinois staff has origi- 
nated some changes in existing nomenclature. Just as a pronoun holds 
a place for a noun in a sentence, the “x” in “x + 5 = 12” holds a place for a 
numeral. The Illinois project student refers to “x” as a “pronumeral” rather 
than “general number” or “literal number.” Raised plus and minus signs 
are used in writing numerals for positive and negative numbers. Expo- 
nents other than ? are not used in the First Course; “x‘,” for example, is 
written as “xxxx.” The Illinois group believes that this approach will facili- 
tate student understanding of work with exponents when introduced in 
subsequent courses. 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN SENIOR AND Four-YEAR HicH SCHOOLS 


Los Gatos High School has been acclaimed March of Dimes High 
School of the Year. The school raised $3,243.51 for the March of Dimes 
this year. A major school effort, the fund-raising campaign involves each 
class and all students in a healthy, highly competitive exercise with a fine 
social motivation. Throughout the year, the school’s four classes raise 
money with car washes, bake sales, dances, and special parties. At a 
school-wide rally, all contributions are collected. Orrin Matheny, vice- 
principal and director of the program, indicates many positive values de- 
rived from this type of extracurricular activity. 


The following is an editorial from “The Forty-Niner,” a high school 
paper published by James Marshall High School, West Sacramento. 


LOOK WHO’S ON THE SPOT 


The end-product of education is the individual. . . . 

It is ironic, we think, that the challenges to the warp and woof of 
our school program have been tossed upon the battered and cluttered 
desks of administrators and teachers. The desks are battered because 
other things than challenges are dropped upon them, and cluttered 
because there is little time for tidy and unlittered care. It is ironic, we 
repeat, that we—the end-product—have not been challenged, horse and 
man, as correspondents. . . . 
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The President of our nation, two years ago, enlisted the scholarly 
offices of Dr. James B. Conant, president-emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, as head of a special commission whose services should appraise 
the country’s high schools, provide diagnosis, and recommend remedy 
if needed. Dr. Conant and his colleagues have reported. Among other 
findings, the commission lets it be known that the academically able 
student has far too little work demanded of him. We—the end-product 
—could inform the Conant Commission, and all other interested per- 
sons, that we accomplish a remarkably small part of the work de- 
manded of us now—and that in a shoddy fashion. . 

We who are unprepared to meet, and become a part of, the new 
comprehensive high school have missed the bus. Neither Williams 
Holmes McGuffey nor Noah Webster have deserted us; we have de- 
serted them. There are, however, compensations. The mills of educa- 
tion, like those of the deities grind slowly. There is time for reflection, 
reorientation and action—but not one hour more than we need. This 
school is not a waiting room for that bus we missed; all seats are re- 
served on the ones that follow. 

We must, above all, beware the utterly false propaganda that any 
school, any teacher, or any administrator can, by subtle chemistry, 
cause student brains to function without their owners’ consciousness 
and cooperation. Each of us, then, is confronted with the reflection, 
cheery or depressing, that, before many years have gone, new enrollees 
startlingly like us, our own sons and daughters, will walk these corri- 


dors. We know, even now, that whether they walk in enthusiasm or 
indifference depends largely upon us. Alexander Pope phrased it this 
way, two and one-half centuries ago: 


"Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 


A course in vocabulary has been taught at Shasta High School, Red- 
ding, since 1917. George A. Henninger, originator of the course, lists these 
as specifics about the class. 

Objectives: to learn the following: 


(a) how to use the pronunciation key and the guide words 

(b) alphabetizing (to develop speed with the dictionary ) 
to pick out the correct definition for any particular situation 
(whether the first, third or tenth definition ) 
to make use of subject, geographic and usage labels (to save time 
and get the correct information ) 
to learn (often) other facts and ideas connected with words (such 
as antartic, chameleon, tantalize ) 
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(£) to develop a discriminating sense toward words and language in 
general 


(g) to learn foreign expressions frequently used in English 
(h) to learn numerous of the more useful derivations 


There are four chapters: the first has to do mostly with matters of pro- 
nunciation, how to use the guide words, key words, which definition to 
take, where to look for things in extra sections of the dictionary. The sec- 
ond deals with pairs of words (words often confused or that develop 
discrimination ), such as historic historical, continual continuous, gravity 
gravitation, observance observation, ceremonial ceremonious, respectfully 
respectively, etc. The third is concerned with about seventy-five deriva- 
tives from thirty Latin prefixes, twelve Greek prefixes and accompanying 
roots, such as: import deport export, inscribe transcribe, biology theology, 
etc. The first chapter occupies one quarter; the second, part of another 
quarter; the third and fourth, the remaining time. If there is time the 
classes will start on derivatives from eighty Latin and eighteen Greek 
prefixes (or on other items given by the teacher). This will involve fur- 
ther familiarization with the foreign elements, but the English words will 
always be new ones. ALL OF THESE UNITS ARE ABUNDANTLY 
SUPPLIED WITH DIVERSIFIED EXERCISES SO THAT THE 
GIFTED AND/OR INDUSTRIOUS STUDENT CAN KEEP HIM- 
SELF FULLY AND PROFITABLY OCCUPIED WHILE OTHERS 
ARE CATCHING UP ON THOSE THINGS REQUIRED OF EVERY- 
ONE. 

Activities—as given and implied above. Many other items are readily 
available for any student who is ahead of the others. 

Dittoed materials are supplied as text to each student. The materials 
have been carefully and repeatedly revised as seem appropriate to the 
benefit of the student. Sometimes fleeting materials (newspapers, etc. ) 
come naturally among the subjects treated. 

Evaluative materials: (a) check-ups on students’ vocabulary (word 
stock), (b) sometimes a standardized test, (c) check-ups by the teacher 
(spelling, definition, pronunciation, sentences ). 

Textbooks: Teacher’s own dittoed notes, plus any one of the numerous 
good dictionaries having etymologies (we have a set of Thorndike-Barn- 
hart High School Dictionary, Scott Foresman and Co., Chicago, 1957). 
Many other books can be and are made available for special cases where 
a student wishes to pursue a particular (extra) topic, such as use of a 
number of reference works available in our library (Almanac, Reader's 
Guide, Concordance, Granger's Index, etc. ). 





CURRENT EVENTS AND MATERIALS 
IN ENGLISH 


BY THOMAS F. COTTINGIM* 


Highlight of the Spring in 1959 for English teachers in California was 
the joint meeting in San Francisco on April 2, 3, and 4 of the 1959 Con- 
ference on College Composition and Communication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and the First State Conference on Eng- 
lish of the California Association of English Councils. The complete se- 
ries of programs for elementary, secondary, and college teachers of English 
opened Thursday, April 2, with a general session on “Varying Emphases 
in Composition and Communication.” Speakers included S. I. Hayakawa, 
of San Francisco State College, for Linguistics, and John Sherwood, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, discussing Rhetoric. 

The first meeting of the State Convention of English Councils was 
opened Friday night with addresses by Richard Worthen, Diablo Valley 
College, President of the State Association, and Joseph Mersand, President 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, who spoke on “Teaching 
English from Coast to Coast.” Following this meeting, the second general 
session of the Composition and Communication Conference was held. Un- 
der the leadership of William Steinhoff of the University of Michigan, it 
featured: “Reports on Articulation Practices” by Albert Kitzhaber, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; James Lynch, University of California—“The California 
College Statement”; Patrick Nail, Menlo-Atherton High School—“A Scale 
for Evaluating Composition”; and Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity—“The NCTE Commission on the Profession.” J. N: Hook, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Executive Secretary of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, concluded the evening with an address on “Continuity in Teach- 
ing Composition.” 


* Teacher of English, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. 
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On Saturday morning, the first series of panel discussions of the State 
Convention of English Councils were held. Groups probed the problems 
of such areas as: “Special Problems in the Linguistics Area,” “New De- 
velopments in Teaching Basic Skills—Spelling, Vocabulary, Sentences,” 
“Uses and Limitations of Entrance and Achievement Examinations,” “De- 
veloping Creativity in Young Writers,” “Building a Language Program 
Based on a Sequence of Concept and Skills,” “Teaching the New Gram- 
mar in the First Eight Grades,” “Teaching with Television,” “Teaching 
Composition in California Schools—What Teachers Report,” “The Dis- 
cussion of Advanced Linguistics,” “Form as Communication,” and “High 
School and College Teaching—A Look at Each Side.” 

The highlight of the Saturday meeting was the Composition Confer- 
ence luncheon at which Stephen Spender, distinguished British poet and 
visiting professor at the University of California, gave an address. 

Saturday night, the State Association sponsored a banquet at which a 
panel composed of Edmund Farrell, Eleanor Crouch, Dorothea Fry, Henry 
Meckel, and Donald Veith, discussed with Henry Nash Smith, chairman 
of the Department of English at the University of California, “An Ex- 
ploration of the Role of the English Teacher.” 

Participants in the panel discussions and group meetings included such 
well known California educators at Walter Van Tilburg Clark, William 
Dusel, Alfred Grommon, Margaret Heaton, Ursula Hogan, Vincent 
Leonard, Mark Linenthal, Walter Loban, Lee Lowenthal, James Lynch, 
Josephine Miles, Wayne Shoemaker, William Slothower, and many, many 
others. 

Attendance at the joint conference was very good and tremendous en- 
thusiasm seemed to be generated by the many varied and stimulating 
discussions. 

Earlier this year, the Central California Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish held regional English conferences at San Jose State College on Feb- 
ruary 28 and in San Rafael on March 7. The San Jose conference, with 
an attendance of well over two hundred, featured group discussions on 
“English for Non-Academic Students,” “Improving the Teaching of Com- 
position,” “Ways to Improve Reading,” “Bridges Between English and 
Social Studies,” and “Creative Teaching of Language Arts in Elementary 
School.” An outstanding talk on “The Lost-Generation Writers of the 
Twenties,” was given at the luncheon by Malcolm Cowley, visiting pro- 
fessor at Stanford University, and noted writer and critic. Mr. Cowley 
pointed out that while many generations have been called “Lost,” the 
term may only refer to the essential conflict which inevitably arises be- 
tween writers and their time. Mr. Cowley seems to feel that the writers of 
the ‘twenties really were products of the war years and their reactions 
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to the period, seen now in perspective, were not too surprising. Mr. 
Cowley went on .» note the particular and unique charm of the writers 
of this period and their place in the study of American literature. He 
suggested that seluctions from such writers as John Dos Passos, Ernest 
Hemingway, Willa Cather, and F. Scott Fitzgerald, among others, would 
be quite appropriate for able secondary-school students. 

Sparked by a thoughtful talk by Dr. John Connelly of San Francisco 
State College, the regional conference at San Rafael developed the theme 
Our Culture, Communication and the Teacher. In the discussion sections, 
presentations by Bay Area teachers such as Dr. Bertrand Evans of the 
University of California, Dr. Henry Meckel of San Jose State, Elgin Hines 
of George Washington High School, and Mrs. Dorothy Blackmore of 
Dominican College applied the theme to problems of reading, writing, 
and speech, in elementary and secondary-school classrooms. 


The Curriculum Study Commission of the Central California Council 
of Teachers of English has a new chairman, Vincent Leonard of Poly- 
technic High School, San Francisco, California. Widely known for his 
outstanding and devoted work in the fields of English and curriculum 
study, Mr. Leonard is past president of the C.C.C.T.E., chairman of the 
English Department at Polytechnic High School, and active in the San 
Francisco State College evening program. He succeeds another tireless 
and devoted worker in the English and Education field, Dr. James Squire 
of the University of California, who relinquished the position after three 
years of tremendous effort and work. 

The Curriculum Study Commission has also announced plans for the 
ninth annual Asilomar Language Arts Conference which is to be held 
September 25-27, 1959, at Asilomar, California. Some proposed study 
groups for the two-day conference are “A Vertical View in Developing 
the Language Arts Skills of Writing and Speaking, K-12,” “Problems in 
the Selection of English Materials for the School Library—An Exploration 
of the Problem of Implied and Real Censorship in Selection of Materials,” 
“The Average Student—His Worth and Our Values,” “What Can We Offer 
the Slow Learner?” “Critical Listening—A Key Dimension of Language,” 
“The Popular Arts: An Avenue to Appreciation,” and “The Retarded 
Reader: Discovering and Developing His Potential.” Always a popular 
conference, the Asilomar meeting may be remembered from earlier years 
when some really outstanding discussions and suggestions grew out of the 
ideas exchanged between English teachers from central California. No- 
table also have been the outstanding speakers heard in the past. 

The Curriculum Study Commission, a standing committee of C.C.C.- 
T.E., has several times undertaken the task of reprinting and distributing 
important articles by members of the council. Perhaps the best known 
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of these efforts is Dr. Dusel’s study of teacher load, still popular several 
years after its first appearance. Currently the commission is arranging to 
publish the “Symposium on the Teaching of English” that appeared in the 
March issue of the California Journal of Secondary Education. And a new 
type of activity is now being considered, since television station KQED 
has expressed a desire to use the assistance of the subject-centered teacher 
organizations in building its programs. 

Practices in the Teaching of Composition in California Public High 
Schools, (7) Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 5, June 1958, was compiled by members of the C.C.C.T.E. 
It is probably the most comprehensive study of actual composition prac- 
tices available in the West. It is not a statistical study, but an attempt to 
explain the philosophy guiding teachers in making assignments, together 
with a study of the sources of topics, methods of preparing students to 
write, and methods of correction. Administrators may obtain a limited 
number of copies from the State Department of Education on request. 


For the past few years, high school English teachers have been more 
and more interested in the science of linguistics. A look at any English 
conference will reveal one or more groups or panels discussing linguistics 
and its role in the language arts. Especially noticeable is the amount of 
attention given to this area at the recent College Conference on Compo- 


sition and Communication reviewed above. Recently, another book has 
been published in this field which will go far to help the teacher who is 
new to this area, or curriculum workers who seek more understanding 
and information on this extremely important subject. Archibald Hill's 
Introduction to Linguistic Structures (3) is designated as a text for a 
first course in linguistics. This book, or one very much like it, should be 
mastered by everyone now teaching English or planning to teach it. It 
provides fundamentals not only for those planning professional careers in 
linguistics or language teaching but also for those who would like to have 
a body of precise information about the most important of human sym- 
bolic activities. By dealing systematically with both sounds and syntax, 
instead of only one of them, this book differs from some earlier attempts 
to apply the newer techniques to English. It moves, though not exhaus- 
tively, through the hierarchy of English structure from the smallest ele- 
ments, sounds, up to the largest elements, sentences. 

The fact that it is necessary to begin a book of this kind with a section 
called “What Is Language?” reflects the great difference between the con- 
ception of languages developed by linguistic science and the conceptions 
most of us grew up with. Certainly this book will go far in clearing up 
misconceptions about linguistics as well as help a great many English 
teachers teach their subject more effectively. 
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Claremont College’s Twenty-third Yearbook of its Reading Confer- 
ence (4) is, like its predecessors, well worth reading. Rather than treat 
the reading problem in just the areas of word attack, evaluation of read- 
ing growth, individual differences in reading, etc., the Claremont Con- 
ferences are based on a “broad conception of the nature of the reading 
process. One finds such things in the yearbook as “The Development of 
International Understanding,” “Russia: A Problem to Be Solved,” “Read- 
ing Glaciers and Their Influence on Man’s Environment.” Treatment of 
traditional matters in reading are found here also but, as the editor ex- 
plains, this conference is concerned with reading in its largest and broadest 
sense. 


Plans are now being made for a large delegation of Central California 
Council members to attend the next national convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English to be held in Denver on November 26, 
1959. Arrangements are being made for a charter flight for the entire 
delegation. Anyone interested in joining the delegation should contact 
Norman Naas, 1687 Dorchester Place, Concord, California. 
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HOW NOT TO IMPROVE THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 


Coordinated curriculum improvement in English will continue to remain a distant 
and nebulous goal, another source of guilt over inadequacies for the classroom teacher, 
so long as school districts fail to grant him the commodity which he has sought so long 
in vain—time. Curricular structures primarily created in district offices may look im- 
posing and impressive to local citizenry investigating the schools, but they seldom mean 
a thing to a teacher who has had little or no say in their creation; nor is the creation of 
such structures much more meaningful when teachers are asked to contribute their 
ideas to curriculum directors willing to meet with them from 3:00 to 5:00 Wednesday 
afternoons. Democracy is being toyed with when we bring together people too ex- 
hausted to think, too numb to speak, and glibly tell them that we want their ideas. 

Released time, summer workshops, reduced loads, funds for materials, and for 
special help, but most of all and at all times, true respect for the classroom teacher 
as an end in himself, a professional person capable of solving his own problems if given 
the means—these are the ways toward curricular improvement. 


Edmund J. Farrell 
President, Central California Council of Teachers of English 


SYMPOSIUM 


Reassessment of the Extracurriculum 


RUTH ADAMS, COORDINATOR 


Together with the curriculum the program of extracurricular activities 
in the high school is undergoing rigorous scrutiny. It has been alleged 
by some critics that the tail has been wagging the dog and that serious 
intellectual study ought to be considered as more important than clubs, 
athletics, and other non-class activities. This month the symposium has 
brought together the views of some of the leaders and proponents of extra- 
curricular activities in the high schools. It has asked them to state their 
case for the continued inclusion of these activities in the program of the 
modern high school and to indicate wherein they might be improved. To 
coordinate the symposium, the Journal is fortunate to have had the services 
of a practicing school administrator, Ruth Adams, assistant principal, Bal- 
boa High School, San Francisco, California. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


BY CHARLES E. WALLACE’, CHARLES SUTCLIFFE**, 
AND MRS. HELEN LUKE*** 


Since recent space-age achievements have caused so much comment 
in the past year or so, educators and laymen alike have been taking an 
analytical look at the modern secondary school in America. Many features 
of the current educational program have been found to offer distinct ad- 
vantages to the youth of the nation. Probably the greatest effect of the 
renewed interest in the secondary schools has been to re-emphasize aca- 
demic values, particularly in the fields of mathematics and science. 

Nearly every high school in the State of California has some program 
for interscholastic athletics. This massive undertaking involves thousands 
of students, and hundreds of school personnel daily. While taking an ana- 
lytical look at the curriculum, it may be profitable to examine the effects 
of the interscholastic athletic program upon the secondary school in the 
State of California. 

In some communities the attitude expressed by the laymen reflects an 
intense interest in the athletic program. Certain individuals feel that the 
athletic team “is the program” and that the academic offerings are second- 
ary in nature. The majority of secondary school administrators feel that 
the major emphasis for the public high school should be the academic 
program but that the values obtainable through the athletic program may 
be capitalized upon without sacrificing the goals established for an ade- 
quate academic program. 

With this in mind we might list some of the values which accrue from 


* Principal, Inglewood (California) High School, chairman, CASSA Co-Cur- 
ricular Committee. 
*® Principal, Eagle Rock (Los Angeles, California) High School. 
°° Girls’ vice-principal, South Gate (Los Angeles, California) High School. 
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an athletic program. In doing so we find that these benefits are categorized 
as values to the individual pupil, values to the school, and values to the 
community. 


Value to the pupil 


In discussing values of athletics to the pupil, both participating and 
nonparticipating members of the student body must be considered. To 
the participating member of the student body, the development of physical 
skills, the enhancing of physical and mental health, and the development 
of lifelong friendships are all important. Of equal importance are the devel- 
opment of standards of conduct, habits of promptness and meeting obliga- 
tions, habits of good scholarship, and the retention of pupils in school who 
might otherwise drop out because of more immediate interest in things 
other than school work. Other important values to the individual are the 
development of a willingness to follow strict orders without question, i.e., 
respect for authority; the development of character traits which are con- 
sidered as being manly and which are acceptable in all areas of endeavor; 
and, for some of the more outstanding athletes, the development of skills 
which will lead to vocational opportunities in the professional sport field. 


Value to the school 


Some values accruing to the school and to the non-athletes in the stu- 
dent body include the development of school spirit, the feeling of belong- 


ing to a group, and the pride which comes from being associated with a 
school which has won recognition. Many leagues have sportsmanship 
programs in which spectator conduct is judged. From these programs has 
come a recognition of the rights of other people and the many ways of 
conducting oneself which go to make up good public manners. 

A pupil's identification with something in which he has pride enables 
him to obtain satisfaction which, without this identification, might be 
sought in undesirable activities. A pupil’s identification with an athletic 
team, or with his school, causes him to be aware of the necessity for good 
conduct both within the school and within the community. He is careful 
not to be the cause of bringing discredit to the school in which he has pride. 


Values to the community 

Athletics bring recognition to communities in many ways—the princi- 
pal one being the identifying of the community with the school’s athletic 
teams. Identifying with the school which has a fine, well-rounded program 
of athletics tends to carry through with the values which have been listed 
above. Other community values arise from the pride which parents take 
in their sons and daughters who are participants in the athletic programs. 
Basic to community attitudes toward the athletic programs in high schools 
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is the amount of spectator participation among the adults of the commu- 
nity. This participation has the effect of furnishing an interesting form of 
entertainment for the adults and at the same time gives many (particularly 
members of the male population ) vicarious thrills as they watch the youth 
of the community perform. 


Can We Conce!ve or A ScHooL WitHout AN ATHLETIC PROGRAM? 

It is difficult for the American people to conceive of a school without an 
athletic program. This is primarily due to the fact that the American free 
enterprise system with its resulting competition seems to be closely related 
to the competitive aspects of athletics—both high school and college. 
Athletic programs in most European countries are not part of the second- 
ary school program. Athletics are engaged in outside of school hours and 
on a community basis rather than as being what many people in this 
country feel as officially a part of the school day. It is not impossible, 
therefore, to conceive of a secondary school without athletics. Granting 
that many of the important values which accrue from athletics would have 
to be obtained from other areas of endeavor, it still is possible to do just 
this. In addition to the substituting of other activities for the athletic pro- 
gram, many of the objections to such programs would be eliminated. 

Emphasis would be given to academic training. Communities would 
take more pride in the academic successes of the students. The school day 
would be devoted to a comprehensive program of instruction without the 
many interruptions attendant to participating in athletic competition. 


These interruptions, of course, not only interfere with the study of the 
athletes directly involved, but also with that of the student spectators who 
follow the sport. Money spent for athletic equipment could very well be 
budgeted for equipment which could be used to enhance the regular physi- 
cal education program required of all pupils. Elimination of athletics 
would, in some cases, improve the morale of the teaching staff and make 
the teaching staff more willing to motivate students in academic areas. 


TypicaL CRITICISMS OF THE INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC PROGRAM 

In keeping with American democratic doctrines, primary control of 
athletics still rests with the principal in the school; consequently, any ath- 
letic program generally reflects the strength of the planning done by the 
principal and the personnel who share his responsibility for the athletic 
program. Nevertheless, secondary athletics, though popular in the com- 
munity, have been the target of some of the criticism of the schools leveled 
by the public through such channels as “letters to the editor” columns in 
the newspapers, articles in current magazines, and by other lay critics of 
the schools—whether informed or not. 

Even educators, themselves, have periodically spent considerable time 
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and effort examining this area of the curriculum as they do, in time, 
examine every phase of it, re-evaluating goals, procedures, and outcomes. 
School Athletics: Problems and Policies, published by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association in 1954, is a 
coordinated statement prepared by nationally known leaders in school 
athletics and physical education aimed at identifying some of these 
problems. 

If one were to make a composite statement based upon the “problems” 
these educators list, as well as the lay criticisms, such a statement would 
contain such items as the following. 

First, that there is sometimes an overemphasis on the athletic program 
so that it dominates the total life of the school. School games can become 
public spectacles with the same ballyhoo, in many instances, that one 
would associate with a carnival. In fact, the entire fall semester can be 
so dominated by athletics, particularly football, that other activities such 
as drama or music, which represent as large or larger group of the student 
body, have less advantageous spots in the school schedule and do not 
enjoy the importance to which they are entitled. 

Second, the star athletes in the school are likely to be lionized while 
the non-athletes are disparaged. The varsity team may hold the limelight 
while the other teams, B’s and C’s are relegated to the background, though 
they actually represent a much larger proportion of the masculine student 
body. Therefore, unless careful guidance exists in the over-all athletic 
program, questionable values can be emphasized. 

Third, coaches and teachers are sometimes placed under such pressure, 
that the development of a winning team, at all costs, becomes a major 
responsibility. The primary values of developing good sportsmanship on 
the field or of good scholarship in the classroom are sacrificed to keep 
players eligible and winning. “Playing the game to win” becomes a domi- 
nant goal over all others—students do not learn the values of being a good 
loser and of playing the game for the sake of the game. 

Some students or teams even incur greater numbers of penalties than 
others because they disregard rules in the desire to win. 

A fourth criticism is that the school schedule becomes disrupted. Fri- 
days, or any game days, can become a time of frenzied last-minute details; 
final rehearsal of cheer leaders and drill teams, collecting paraphernalia— 
pompons, megaphones, uniforms, etc., early leave-taking of teams, bulle- 
tins dominated by who is to do what and when, until classroom teachers 
and those responsible for the educational program despair for its unin- 
terrupted continuance. 

Fifth, unless the girls are lucky enough to make the drill team or the 
cheering squad, they usually become onlookers and not participants, far 
outside the glamorous aura cast by “the team.” While their participation 
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does add to the total picture, their role is always a secondary one and 
limited as to numbers. Even this spot they share with the band, which 
must come into their physical education period for rehearsals of the half- 
time stunts. 

Sixth, unless the staff is alert some of the objectives emphasized in the 
athletic program are likely to be in conflict with the objectives of the 
academic program. 

The goal of providing a program to meet the needs of all the students 
in the school, especially the many individual needs of recognition and 
identification with the school can be submerged in the glorification of the 
few. 

Finally, a last criticism pointed out by the NEA study is the some- 
times unwholesome effect of the athletic practices of colleges and universi- 
ties on athletics in the secondary schools, particularly the tendency of 
interscholastic athletics to imitate intercollegiate athletics. As stated, “The 
imitation is a response to the demands of the public, including sometimes 
Board of Education members as well as sports writers. A spectacle-loving, 
victory-demanding public tends to take the college program as the norm 
and to applaud and to support the school program as it more nearly fits 
the college pattern:” 

In closing, it might be added that perplexing as these problems can be 
they are not incapable of solution. The schools can build sound athletic 
policies, particularly with community assistance, which can in time solve 
the most perplexing problems of interscholastic athletics. 


TECHNIQUES TO OBTAIN THE MAXIMUM VALUES FROM THE ATHLETIC PROGRAM, 
AND/OR MINIMIZE THE CRITICISMS OF THE INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
PROGRAM IN HicH SCHOOLS 

A principal can do a great deal to capitalize on the potential values of 
the program of interscholastic athletics. Much of this will be due to the 
techniques used to implement the philosophy of the administrator in 
charge. 

All of the personnel involved in the interscholastic athletic program 
should participate in a general discussion of the purposes and objectives 
for an interscholastic athletic program. The successful administrator will 
capitalize on the positive values expressed by these interested people, and 
get this thinking crystalized. From this should come a clear-cut written 
statement of the purposes and objectives for the interscholastic athletic 
program of this particular school. 

At this point it would be very appropriate to involve student represent- 
atives, and possibly parent groups. Other members of the faculty should 
consider the proposed statement of objectives, and finally the Board of 


1 Educational Policies Commission, School Athletics, p. 12. 
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Education should at least be involved in the discussion, and probably 
adopt some written statement of objectives. 

The selection and assignment of personnel is a point at which the 
school principal can wield great influence over the athletic program. If 
prospective candidates are aware of the purposes and the kind of program 
proposed for a particular school district, a happier relationship can be 
established when the successful candidate is inducted into the teaching 
situation. Orientation of new coaching personnel, by involving experi- 
enced coaches and teachers in the process, can be very helpful. 

The principal must accept the responsibility for doing everything pos- 
sible to provide adequate facilities for the kind of program which seems 
most appropriate for the particular school, and certainly to provide the 
essential equipment so that the coaching personnel and the students in- 
volved can have a reasonable opportunity to meet success, and approach 
the objectives stated for the program. 

Traditionally the athletic program has been strictly under the direction 
of the coaching staff, and virtually a separate entity from the academic 
program of the school. The modern administrator must use many tech- 
niques to minimize this cleavage, and to encourage wholehearted coopera- 
tion on the part of all members of the school staff to meet the objectives 
stated for the athletic program. 

A program has been in operation at Inglewood (California) High 
School for the past three years in which the entire faculty has been in- 
volved, which has had a tremendous effect upon the attitude of the coach- 
ing personnel, the teaching staff, and the student body. All members of 
the faculty were concerned about finding ways to improve the attitudes 
of students toward acceptable standards of conduct, dress, and behavior. 
The coaching staff discussed ways and means of establishing acceptable 
standards for the boys who are participating in athletics. From prelimi- 
nary discussions certain minimum standards were established by the coach- 
ing staff. These minimum standards went beyond the standards set by the 
California Interscholastic Federation (passing in four subjects, acceptable 
citizenship, and regular attendance). Immediately some parents, and 
many athletes contended that we were being unfair to the students at 
Inglewood High because we were imposing standards not being required 
of other athletes in our neighboring schools. Gradually parents and stu- 
dents accepted the idea that these standards of conduct, dress, citizenship, 
and scholarship were of great value to the athletes, the school, and to the 
community. 

The entire faculty discussed modifications or changes in the standards 
recommended by the coaching staff. These discussions did a great deal 
to minimize or erase the distinctions between teaching personnel and 
coaching personnel. 
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At the present time the coaching staff has adopted what is called 
“minimum athletic standards” for a boy on any athletic team. He cannot 
have more than one 5 (F), no unsatisfactory citizenship, no truancies 
(three tardies in one class is also considered a truancy), and cannot be 
reported as a discipline problem in the classroom. Each week a mimeo- 
graphed list of the boys currently participating in interscholastic sports 
is sent to every member of the faculty. Each teacher is asked to indicate 
if any boy on the list is low in his academic work, is becoming a discipline 
problem, or has been truant. These reports are compiled in the office of 
the vice-principal and each coach is notified of the reports received from 
the teachers. 

This close liaison between members of the faculty and members of the 
coaching staff has proved an immeasurable aid in both the athletic pro- 
gram and the academic program. Coaches have become concerned about 
helping boys improve their academic work as well as their athletic achieve- 
ment. Classroom teachers take an interest in the athletes, and have been 
most cooperative in working with the athlete and with the coaching staff 
in every way possible to encourage the boy to improve his work so that 
it will not mean his loss to the school and to the team. 

The net effect of this program over three years has been a very marked 
improvement in several areas: 

1. The standards of academic achievement for athletes have improved 

appreciably. 

2. The standards of dress and conduct on campus of the entire student 
body have been improved greatly, largely due to the example set 
by the athletes. 

3. A very cordial relationship has been developed among all members 
of the faculty and coaching staff. 


A technique that has been used in the Bay League of the Southern 
Section of the California Interscholastic Federation has been to develop 
an elaborate system of rating the sportsmanship of student rooting sec- 
tions at football games. This has become one of the wonderful traditions 
of the schools in this area. Competition for the sportsmanship trophy 
sometimes is just as keen as the competition on the gridiron. The student 
councils of the schools in the league establish the standards by which 
the rooting sections will be judged. Each school elects a faculty repre- 
sentative who will serve as a judge (judging schools other than the one 
where he is employed ). Student representatives from each school sit with 
the official judge so that they may become informed about infractions. 

The net effect of the Bay League Sportsmanship Contest has been to 
draw praise from schools throughout the State who have observed the 
conduct of member schools, and from each of the communities has come 
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a marked respect for the conduct of the students in the rooting section 
at the athletic contest. 

The Long Beach city high schools faced the problem common to many 
other schools in the State of California. Faculty members were concerned 
about the amount of class time athletes were missing in order to be excused 
to participate in contests away from home. The principals discussed the 
problem and have recently established a policy which states: “All stu- 
dents participating in the interscholastic athletic program will be assigned 
to the seventh period (last period of the day) physical education class 
and cannot leave the school campus to participate in interscholastic ath- 
letics prior to 2:10 p.m.” 

This has had a marked effect upon the morale of the faculties in Long 
Beach who now feel that definite steps have been taken to minimize the 
conflict between the athletic program and the academic program. Some 
principals report that there has been criticism from the press and radio 
commentators in the area, but that this is not sufficiently general to war- 
rant reconsideration of this policy which they consider to be educationally 
sound. 

It may be concluded from the materials presented that there are tre- 
mendous values available to modern secondary schools through a well 
directed and organized program of interscholastic athletics. This program 
touches the life of every student in school, and has a direct effect upon 
the total secondary school program. The successful administrator will con- 
sciously secure the cooperation of all members of the faculty in outlining 
the purposes and objectives for the interscholastic athletic program, will 
develop techniques that are successful within the school to capitalize on 
each of the values obtainable, and will involve as many students as possible 
in every aspect of the program. 


CASSA-SPONSORED WORKSHOP ON ACCREDITATION AND 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT, JULY 20-24 


The California Association of Secondary School Administrators is sponsoring a 
workshop which will focus upon the new accreditation program in the high schools of 
the State. The principal and one or two key selected faculty members from schools 
that have just been accredited or that are contemplating accreditation in the year or 
two ahead will make up the personnel of the workshop. The workshop will be held at 
Stanford University and co-directed by Leslie W. Hedge, principal, Bakersfield High 
School, and Robert N. Bush, Professor of Education, Stanford University. Since ac- 
commodations will be limited, admission will be in the order in which applications are 
received. Write to R. N. Bush, Stanford University, for applications. Fee for the work- 
shop is $25.00 for the week, and board and room will be $31.00. 














SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE AND ACTIVITY 
PROGRAMS 


BY H. ORVILLE NORDBERG* 


Equality before the law and equality in the rights and duties of Ameri- 
can citizenship are not necessarily related to social equality. In a free 
and affluent society, one presumably can choose his own friends. 

Startling implications of these commonly held convictions are drawing 
increased interest today as school populations continue to be transient, as 
there seems to be no limit on the love of what money can buy, and as public 
secondary schools are being examined for anything which anyone might 
criticize. 

Social acceptance within the activity program of the secondary school 
is a new problem to many California communities; in the largest cities, 
sensitive teachers, administrators, and activity sponsors have faced the 
problem with varying success for many years. 

School athletics, musical productions, student government, and publi- 
cations furnish opportunities for individuals to excel and earn recognition 
as performers. Success in these activities promotes social acceptance. But 
how does a school accommodate individual differences in social situations? 
Who decides school policy regarding social integration? Should limita- 
tions on participation be established in order to prevent possible difficul- 
ties? If most students are happy with the parties, dances, social clubs, 
and receptions held by the school, is it important that a few are dis- 
couraged from participating through circumstances beyond their control? 

There seems an awkward silence on the part of schools to talk publicly 
about how these problems and conditions can be solved or relieved. It is 


* Professor and chairman, Division of Teacher Education, Sacramento (California ) 
State College. 
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always easier to take care of the majority. And yet scarcely anything is 
so important to teen-agers as sheer social acceptance. To be liked and 
respected by friends and acquaintances, and by those in authority, is a 
genuine satisfaction which for the adolescent may tower above other con- 
siderations given high status by adults. The boy or girl who cannot find 
or readily achieve friendly social acceptance usually becomes emotionally 
upset and personally miserable. For those without supporting strengths 
from faith and family, such an experience breeds delinquency and illness; 
for those few for whom social success pretty well encompasses all success, 
social failure means total failure. 

Providing wholesome activities at the school for the majority and also 
releasing the anxieties and tensions of the timid, the clumsy, and the 
identifiable minority groups, requires more adult wisdom and competence 
than always is available. Minority racial groups, who have been in the 
vanguard of transiency, need especial guidance and help. Many rural and 
mountain communities in California never have known racial minorities. 
As these populations grow, however, and move about, an enlightened 
policy which can assimilate newcomers from metropolitan areas, accept 
them, and minister unto their needs for social approval must be considered. 
Most people have found that it is best to establish policies in time of 
peace. But when changes of any sort occur or are bound to occur, long- 
standing policies may deserve re-evaluation lest they become ineffective 
or unrealistic. 

When minority group youth suffer social rejection in adolescence, edu- 
cational hopes and scholastic achievement may be affected. Moreover, 
because social class position largely determines cultural behavior, it seems 
advisable that school faculties learn that motivation for learning is gov- 
erned largely by what each youngster considers to be important. Thus 
teachers unaccustomed to working with minority group youngsters in 
activity programs will, in Benjamin Smith’s words, “need to know the 
students’ ideas of accepted and non-accepted behavior, social class defi- 
nitions of life-problems, class definitions of words, cultural concepts to- 
ward reward and punishment, and the values placed upon education by 
the culture.” Teacher-acceptance is important, just as is peer-acceptance. 

Social class membership limits the child’s social learning because it 
limits his social and economic environment and determines his models. 
If school dances cost money—as they increasingly do—some students will 
not attend. Evasion of the reason for non-attendance only compounds the 


1R. W. Goff, “Some Educational Implications of the Influence of Rejection on 
Aspiration Levels of Minority Group Children.” Journal of Experimental Education 
(December 1954), 23: 173-83. 

2 Benjamin F. Smith, “Wishes of Negro High School Seniors and Social Class 
Status.” Journal of Educational Sociology (April 1952), 25: 466-75. 
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problem. A boy who knows that he is both poor and a liar in an era of 
prosperity has some real problems to solve which are not helped by the 
happy plans of the student dance committee. 

Now : all of this does not mean that every youngster should or must 
be outgoing, welcomed, and empty-headed in order to be happy. The 
introvert has his own pleasures. But it does mean that the adults who 
direct the school’s social activities, as part of the total student activity 
program, might well examine the effectiveness of these enterprises and 
find out whether the well-adjusted are being further adjusted while those 
who so desperately need wholesome social stimuli are being ignored or 
alienated. 

As detailed in a recent text,’ the school has at least five options for 
action. It can ignore the existence of socially inept or hostile individuals 
or groups and not bother to discover why some other students do not par- 
ticipate. In can supplement regular social activities which are open to all 
with special parties for minority groups and it can provide games, con- 
tests, or entertainment concurrently with the social dance. The school may 
arrange separate social activities and thus recognize and maintain social 
barriers and class structures. Finally, the school may treat all students 
alike with no evident recognition of individual differences or group mem- 
bership. 

Social activities of the school should be open to all. If one activity 
proves inadequate, additional activities should be arranged. And if school 
critics call this education by accommodation, it appears necessary when 
the school opens its doors to all the children of all the people. For even 
in a free and remarkably affluent society, secondary school youngsters are 
people and in them and their attitudes, knowledge, and faith is bound up 
our very survival. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 

“We spend heavily for material things, but do we invest enough in the intellectual, 

moral, social, and physical development of the men and women of our society? Would 

not our country progress faster and more surely with a more foresighted attitude toward 

investment in health and education, in fundamental research, in improving the function 

of government, in bettering the relations among people, and in artistic and cultural de- 
velopments?” 

—Marion B. Folsom, in “Government and the Citizen,” Jan. 17, 1959, Saturday Review 


“What is required, if we are falling behind in scientific inventiveness, is not a 
different kind of education but a better education of our own kind—the kind suitable 
to our society. And the last thing that will give us a better education of our own kind 
is an education oriented to satisfy the personnel requirements of a social machine, 
whether a business corporation or a nation with a capital N.” 

—Archibald MacLeish, in “What Is a True University?” Jan. 31, 1959, Saturday Review 


8 Louis R. Kilzer, Harold H. Stephenson, and H. Orville Nordberg, Allied Activi- 
ties in the Secondary School. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956), p. 312. 














PROMOTING THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CLUB PROGRAM 


BY LIONEL R. OLSEN* 


The campus club program is an important part of the extracurricular 
offerings in many California junior colleges. Club organizations are built 
upon the various academic, social, artistic, religious, athletic, and social 
service interests of junior college students, and they supplement the learn- 
ing experiences provided by the college curriculum. Club groups con- 
tribute to the goals of general education by providing opportunities for 
students to: exercise the privileges and responsibilities of democratic citi- 
zenship; employ the methods of critical thinking for the solution of prob- 
lems and for discriminating among values; express thoughts clearly in 
speaking and writing; maintain good mental and physical health; preserve 
a balanced personal and social adjustment; and take part in some form of 
satisfying creative activity.’ 

Junior college graduates, looking back on their two-year college ex- 
periences, testify to the benefits of club activities. A follow-up study made 
of the graduating classes of 1947, 1948, 1952, and 1953 of Hartnell College 
produced the following comments regarding the values of club participa- 
tion. 

“Participation made it easier for me to get along with people with di- 
vergent ideas.” 

“These activities help you to be more adaptable to the uncertainties of 
military life.” 


* Dean of Student Personnel, Hartnell College, Salinas, California. 

1 A further exposition of these general education goals can be found in B. Lamar 
Johnson, General Education in Action: A Report of the California Study of General 
Education in the Junior College (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education), 
1952, pp. 22-29. 
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“Participation provided me with experiences on which to base future 
selections of recreation and hobbies.” 

“I found these activities a release from nervous tension.” 

“I continued similar activities at the four-year college to which I trans- 
ferred.” 

These former junior college students assessed the activities of the club 
program as having definite merit for people on the job, at four-year colleges 
and universities, and in the armed services. 

What are the characteristics of successful junior college club programs? 
Or, stated conversely, why do certain clubs take an active part in college 
life and other groups seem unable to get started? The answers to these 
questions are numerous, complicated, and will vary with the individual 
junior college and with the membership of each club group. It would be 
agreed, however, that the club faculty adviser, the college counselor, and 
the college administrator make important contributions to successful junior 
college club programs. 


The faculty adviser 


One major contribution of the faculty adviser to the success of a junior 
college club is to provide continuity from one school year to the next. Stu- 
dent leadership often assumes the responsibility for the reactivation of the 
club each September, but the typically short tenure of students in junior 
college occasionally results in a situation where all of the club leadership 
has either graduated or withdrawn from college. Then the faculty adviser 
is needed to provide continuity for the new club membership. 

The faculty adviser acts in various ways to give the new members an 
understanding of the club’s past program and an enthusiasm to undertake 
future activities. He arranges time for the first meeting of the club or- 
ganization during the early part of the fall semester. This meeting fur- 
nishes an indication of the extent of student interest in the club; it also 
reflects the amount of campus and community publicity that the club’s 
activities have received in the past. The faculty adviser may briefly review 
the various projects that have been undertaken during previous semesters, 
mentioning those activities that have become the group's annual commit- 
ments. He may encourage a discussion of future plans. Dates may be set 
for the election of club officers. The adviser occasionally reports on the 
club’s financial status. New students are particularly interested in know- 
ing if dues are required. During all of these activities the faculty adviser 
is alert to the time when continuity has been adequately established, and 
he may withdraw to allow the club to move ahead on its own initiative. 

The adviser promotes successful club activities by assisting new stu- 
dents to become involved in the program of the organization. Incoming 
students make significant contributions to the life of a club through new 
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ideas and fresh enthusiasm. The faculty adviser attempts to recognize the 
new members who remain on the fringe of the group, and he works with 
the older student leadership in finding ways of involving these newcomers 
in the club program. The successful club adviser realizes that incoming 
freshmen from small, rural high schools occasionally find the junior college 
environment more impersonal than the school situations they have pre- 
viously known; some of them experience difficulty in making rewarding 
social contacts. The adviser looks upon the informal campus club group as 
a good setting in which incoming students can make friends more easily 
than in the larger junior college environment. He is aware of the values 
of the club program in contributing to a student's social adjustment and 
m kes a special effort to assist the new freshman to become active in the 
club. 

The successful adviser attempts to remain aware of the inter-personal 
reactions of the various club members. He notices, for example, if one 
member tends to dominate group discussion, if personality conflicts exist 
between club members, if the club leadership conducts discussion and 
voting on club problems in a democratic manner, and if certain members 
seem unaware of the club’s general purposes. Observation of these inter- 
actions provide the adviser with clues as to what is happening within the 
group, and may be helpful in understanding the successes and failures of 
the organization. 

Successful junior college clubs need interesting, imaginative activities, 
and the alert faculty adviser has a ready store of suggestions for future 
programs that may be offered when the occasion arises. These activities 
will vary from on-campus events to projects involving the entire college 
community. In one junior college, for example, a club organization worked 
with the local ministerial association in conducting a community-wide, 
interdenominational Thanksgiving Day church service. Another college’s 
club group sponsored a modern jazz concert featuring professional musi- 
cians from a nearby metropolitan area. Such projects often require a close 
working relationship between the student committee and the club adviser. 

In making these contributions to the success of the club the faculty 
adviser neither dominates the membership nor permits it to become de- 
pendent upon him. He maintains a balance between a policy of “hands 
off” and rigid domination. He views the club program as a means by which 
young men and women learn some of the methods of democratic citizen- 
ship. He also recognizes the fact that there will be instances when he 
must discreetly “wait out” certain club decisions with which he does not 
completely agree. At other times, he must take a firm stand and notify the 
membership when club plans are contrary to college policy. The faculty 
adviser contributes to successful junior college club programs through his 
tactfulness, his patience, and his mature judgment. 
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The college counselor 


The counselor promotes the junior college club program by helping 
each of his counselees to become aware of the varieties of clubs available on 
the campus and to understand the nature of specific club programs. The 
counselor explains that certain groups have an athletic emphasis (ski club 
and block letter society ), a community service interest (campus YMCA and 
YWCA), close ties with college courses (science and business clubs), and 
a religious emphasis (Canterbury and Newman Clubs). 

The counselor assists his counselee to select the specific club group that 
is best suited to the needs of the student. Vocational aspirations, hobby 
interests, personality patterns, and many other variables are considered in 
making this selection. Certain organizations, for example, are helpful to 
the vocationally undecided student in clarifying his occupational think- 
ing, e.g., a pre-medical club or a pre-teaching club. Other groups, such 
as an art or a music club, enable the student to explore hobby interests that 
the individual's course of study does not include. A veterans’ club allows 
former members of the armed services to meet and discuss common prob- 
lems. The college counselor, aware of the types of activities of each of the 
club groups on the campus, assists the individual student in choosing an 
organization that will enrich his college experience. 

The counselor insures the flexibility of the junior college club program 
by his alertness to the need for new club organizations. Students sometimes 
express, during the counseling session, interest in clubs that do not exist 
on the campus. If the counselor notices that student interest in the forma- 
tion of a new campus club is shown by several of his counselees, he may 
consult other members of the counseling staff to determine if they have 
noticed similar interest. The college administration or other college per- 
sonnel may be notified if enough students have shown the desire for the 
new club group. In this manner, the counselor helps keep the club pro- 
gram flexible and continually responsive to the interests of the current stu- 
dent population. 


The college administrator 


The administrator contributes to the success of the junior college club 
program by creating wise policies governing the activities of club groups. 
Administrative regulations derive from decisions upon such questions as 
these: Should a basic scholastic level or grade-point-average be required 
for all club members? May students be members of college club groups 
without being members of the student body? Should limits be placed upon 
the amounts of dues that a club group may assess? Are rules needed to 
regulate clubs’ fund-raising techniques? Should clubs receive funds from 
the student body? What system is needed to administer clubs’ financial 
accounts? Who should be responsible for the coordination and scheduling 
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of club events? Is an Inter-club Council needed to facilitate club par- 
ticipation in student government? 

The appointment of junior college faculty members to act as club ad- 
visers is an administrative function that has important ramifications for the 
success of the campus club program. Administrators should consider the 
following criteria when appointing club advisers: understanding of and 
rapport with junior college students; knowledge and experience in the area 
of the particular club’s activities; and awareness of and facility with the 
processes of group dynamic interaction. At the time of the appointment of 
an instructor to act as a club adviser the faculty member appreciates re- 
ceiving a clear delineation of his areas of responsibility. A clear exposition 
of administrative policy governing club activities is helpful when the ad- 
ministrator outlines the responsibilities of the club adviser. The selection 
of competent and enthusiastic faculty members to act as club advisers is 
a significant contribution that junior college administrators make to suc- 
cessful club programs. 

Skillful, energetic assistance must be provided the junior college club 
program by the club faculty adviser, the college counselor, and the college 
administrator if club organizations are to implement the goals of general 
education and develop in students the knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
needed by citizens in a democracy. 


CASSA WORKSHOPS ON “YOUTH IN CONFLICT” 


“Youth in Conflict-the Changing Character of Our High School Population; Its 
Problems, and How to Meet Them” is the theme for the eighth annual CASSA Work- 
shops, scheduled for the fourth week in August this year. These two major workshops, 
north and south, are under the direction of the State Workshop Committee, composed 
of the regional directors of CASSA, with Ernest A. Payne, principal, Chaffey High 
School, Ontario, as chairman. 

The rapid influx of new people into California, bringing a wide range of cultural 
and racial backgrounds, together with our own explosive expansion in school enroll- 
ments, create a series of problems for the secondary school administrator affecting the 
total school program. The mobility of our population, the urbanization of our commu- 
nity life,the industrialization of our economy,the lack of employment opportunities, 
and the weakening influence of such basic institutions as the home and church, com- 
pound these problems for the school, the administrator, and his counseling staff. 

Because of the extensiveness of the problem and the guidance implications, the 
committee this year is strongly recommending that each attending principal bring his 
head counselor with him to the workshop. There is agreement that such a “team” from 
each school will be far more effective in relating the outcomes of the workshop to its 
respective school than if only one key person is in attendance. Since the workshop is 
primarily for principals and vice-principals, only those counselors accompanying their 
principals will be admitted. There will be a limitation on the number in attendance. 

The Northern California CASSA Workshop will be held Monday through Wednes- 
day, August 24-26, at San Francisco State College, with Dr. Frederic T. Shipp as 
coordinator. The Southern California Workshop will be held Tuesday through Thurs- 
day, August 25-27, at Long Beach State College, with Dr. Willard H. Van Dyke as 
coordinator. Registration fee will be $5.00, in advance, through the CASSA office, 
2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4. 





SPUTNIK AND EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


BY HARRY C. McKOWN* 


We cannot talk intelligently about the effects of Sputnik on extra- 
curricular activities in American schools without an appropriate back- 
ground of facts. Nor dare we fail to indicate ways and means by which 
improvement in these activities may be made. 

In 1910 a heavenly phenomenon sent millions of people into hysterics 
because it “presaged the end of the world.” Those of us who lived at that 
time recall supposedly intelligent people who hastily squared themselves 
with their friends, debtors, enemies, and the world, hurriedly spent their 
life savings for a grand final spree, released all sorts of unchristian re- 
pressions and suppressions, and even committed suicide. But Halley’s 
Comet came and went—as it had been coming and going for untold cen- 
turies—and the world was neither blasted to pieces nor burned to a crisp 
in its fiery tail. 

A few months ago another heavenly phenomenon, this time man’s pro- 
duction, sailed across outer space and again caused many supposedly in- 
telligent people to become hysterical. Some of the panic-stricken have 
turned to the handy whipping boy—the public school. 

Out of their clamor have come demands for more mathematics, more 
science, more foreign language, more “old-time education,” and “elimina- 
tion of the fads and frills’°—demands capitalized and augmented, of course, 
by the proponents of particular subjects and educational ideals. 

To put inordinate emphasis upon science, mathematics, or foreign lan- 
guage for ALL public school students because the Russians produced a 
space vehicle first would be as stupid as to plug in more years of music 


* Author, lecturer, editor, “School Activities,” 1041 New Hampshire, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 
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because a foreign composer produced an excellent opera; more years of 
art because a foreign artist painted a remarkable picture; more years of 
tennis because a foreigner beat our champion; or more years of creative 
writing because a foreigner authored an outstanding piece of literature. 

It is no more the business of the public school to produce Sputnik- 
makers, scientists, engineers, mathematicians, or linguists than it is to pro- 
duce doctors, lawyers, authors, teachers, musicians, or football players. 
These are jobs for the more highly specialized institutions. The public 
school may lay the foundation for these and other essential vocations for 
those students who are interested and competent, but it cannot afford to 
neglect the needs of the millions of ordinary individuals who will never 
achieve fame in anything. 

Several factors suggest caution in patterning our educational system 
after the Russian system: (1) information coming from Russia is often 
unreliable; (2) educational information may be misleading because sub- 
jects are listed in years of study rather than in hours of study. In a typical 
school there the seventh-graders take eleven subjects for a total of thirty- 
two hours a week. Russian children taking science twice a week for six 
years would have about the same amount as American children taking 
it five times a week for slightly more than two years; (3) the two systems 
of education are designed for entirely different ends; (4) although the 
centralized government controls all schools, there are more than fifty dis- 
tinct cultural patterns in Russia; (5) only a very small proportion of Rus- 
sian children ever get beyond the middle grades, and millions do not get 
that far; (6) most of today’s scientists are over forty years of age and hence 
could hardly have been the products of present-day education, and (7) 
recently the Russian schools have been giving increased attention to the 
social sciences in imitation of American schools. 

There are some things in Russian education which we could profitably 
imitate: for example, (1) the Russian teacher is one of the highest paid 
individuals in the community; (2) he is at “the top of the pole” in com- 
munity respect, even higher than such professionals as lawyers, doctors, 
and dentists; and (3) when, due to a close watch on younger pupils, one 
with unusual talent in any field is discovered, he is sent to special schools, 
with all expenses paid, to develop that ability. 

Just how has Sputnik affected American education in general? It has 
helped to center serious attention on the inside rather than on the outside 
of the school. 

Note how this came about. To too many people a school is mainly a 
building. Hence, the finer the building the better the education. Conse- 
quently, buildings grew in dimension, in completeness of equipment and 
appointments, in excellence of architectural lines—and in cost. As these 
new buildings were different from the old and their costs were greater, 
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due partly to lower dollar-value, they soon became labeled as “palatial.” 
Undoubtedly, some of them were. 

When people began to wail at the expenditures, they wanted to know 
the what, the why, and the wherefore of these costs. This meant a con- 
sideration of the school program, curricular and extracurricular—purposes, 
materials, and methods. Educators had long been concerned with these 
problems. The fire was already there but Sputnik turned on the blower. 

With increased interest turned to the school’s insides came also the 
battle cries, “Eliminate the Fads and Frills,” and “Back to Essentials.” 
“Fads and Frills” were quickly identified as the newer subjects, such as 
homemaking, music, automobile driving, physical education, shop, agri- 
culture, and speech arts—and, of course, all extracurricular activities. 
“Back to Essentials” brought proposals for an added emphasis upon sci- 
ence, mathematics, and foreign language especially, and “scholarship” in 
general. 

The “Fads and Frills” shouters maintain that extracurricular activities 
take time and attention which could be devoted to better advantage on 
the “disciplines.” To them the main educational goal is scholarship; to 
the more enlightened, the main educational goal is good citizenship be- 
cause a community is composed of good citizens, not good scholars. 
Naturally, they state and pretend to believe that a good scholar is neces- 
sarily a good citizen, which, of course, is no more necessarily true than 
the opposite—that the good citizen is a good scholar. In each case he 
may be. However, our emphasis must be upon assuring that he will be 
a good citizen. Herein lies the strength of the activities program; the 
student does not merely learn about the ideals, attitudes, and habits of 
good citizenship. In the natural and attractive settings of extracurricular 
activities he actually practices forming and using these. He practices 
relatively few of these essential habits in the formal activities of the class- 
room. 

Specifically, just what have been the effects of Sputnik on the extra- 
curricular program? Hysterically, more than one school and more than 
one school system abolished the entire program. However, this turned 
out to be disastrous and so, later, every one of these—as quietly as pos- 
sible—eased the program back into its original position. 

About the only effects seem to be a considerable increase in the number 
of science and mathematics clubs and an inconsiderable increase in the 
number of geography, travel, social science, and foreign language clubs, 
with, of course, related reflections of these in school assembly, PTA, lunch- 
eon club, and other programs, in school exhibits and fairs, on school bulle- 
tin boards, and, naturally, reflections of these in school and community 
newspapers. 

There have been few or no effects on athletics, music, dramatics, 
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speech, student council, handbook, magazine, yearbook, outside organi- 
zations, honor and award systems, thrift activities, social events, point 
systems, organization sponsorship, and financial administration. 

Should there be more changes? Undoubtedly, not because of Sputnik 
hysteria, but because the extracurricular program is no more perfect than 
is the curricular program—or any other program of man’s activities. 
Changes are desirable because of the necessity for continuous improve- 
ment and progress. And this, quite obviously, necessitates evaluation. 

There has always been some evaluation in activities, but not enough. 
The reason is that evaluation is more difficult than in curricular affairs. 
It cannot be based upon simple marks which, while nebulous, still repre- 
sent specific ratings for specific student responsibilities. Success in citizen- 
ship is more difficult to rate than the solving of a problem in arithmetic or 
reciting a memorized answer in history. 

Success in activities may be stated (1) as a general estimate of such 
qualities as sportsmanship, school citizenship, school morale, etc.; (2) 
in terms of achievement (often “won,” “tied,” and “lost”) in interscho- 
lastic competitions such as athletics, speech, publications, or exhibits; 
(3) in size of income of or attendance at such public shows as athletics, 
dramatics, and music; and (4) in size of voluntary membership, such as 
of a school club. Here again, as with the curriculum, success in achiev- 
ing the main end of extracurricular activities—good citizenship—is difficult 
to rate. Certainly, the proportion of games won, or the size of the “gate”, 
or the popularity of a club is hardly an accurate or justifiable measure of 
the end-worth of the activity. 

Although Sputnik neither originated nor developed the idea or the 
methods of curricular and extracurricular evaluation, surely it brought a 
new and stronger demand for evaluation. And this demand must of neces- 
sity be concerned with the end-values of each activity, not merely the 
temporary values—wins, gate, and popularity. 

How can this be done? Each activity, event, or program must be 
evaluated continuously on such questions as—specifically, what are its 
educational goals? To what extent did it (or does it) contribute to both the 
temporary and the end-values? Just how? Which are strong? Which can 
be improved? Again, exactly how, where, when, and by whom? 

Check lists, opinion and statistical reports, evaluated examples and 
illustrations, records and minutes, and even controlled experimentation— 
all carefully interpreted—are some of the devices which can be used. 

Evaluated by whom? By everyone connected in any way with the extra- 
curriculum. By direct participants—members and sponsors—and by indi- 
rect (or affected ) participants—students, teachers, administrators, parents, 
and other townfolk. A standing evaluation committee for each event, 
organization, or activity represents a sensible, definite, and functional 
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device of measurement. Some of this evaluation might well be organized 
and directed by competent outsiders who have had experience with these 
events and activities in other schools and settings. 

Tradition will always be one of evaluation’s strongest enemies. Often, 
if not usually, an attitude of “we have always had this” or “we have 
always done it this way” is sufficient justification for a continuance of pres- 
ent and past practices. However, it is reasonable to believe that even 
apparently successful traditions can be reorganized to become still more 
successful. “Not only is he idle who does nothing, but also he who might 
be better employed,” runs an old adage that applies as well to extra- 
curricular activities as to an individual. 

Now back again a little more directly to Sputnik. Has Sputnik had any 
effect on the materials and equipment of extracurricular activities? There 
has been some unfavorable reaction to gymnasiums, swimming pools, audi- 
toriums, music rooms, and large game, recreation, and camping spaces 
and sites. In general, these facilities have as yet been little affected al- 
though, in some instances, they have been combined into dual-purpose 
areas. However, even this practice is not new; many of our older buildings 
have long had multi-purpose facilities. 

In summary, Sputnik has had relatively little direct effect upon extra- 
curricular activities and upon the provisions for housing, equipping, and 
handling them. Its main effect is to be found in the added impetus given 
to a more critical evaluation of their purposes, materials, equipment, or- 
ganization, promotion, handling, and accomplishments. This resultant 


emhasis is all to the good because evaluation :« still the weakest part of 
the extracurricular activity program. 


AFTER HIGH SCHOOL, WHAT AND WHY? 


Lack of financial means probably bars fewer than 10 per cent of the boys and 25 
per cent of the girls among Wisconsin’s top-ranking high-school graduates from going 
to college, according to a state scholarship committee created by the 1957 Wisconsin 
legislature. But the committee calls for (1) increasing the state’s student loan fund 
from $200,000 to $1 million; (2) lengthening the repayment period from the present 
two years to a maximum of ten; (3) transferring administration of the fund from the 
Department of Public Welfare to a state educational agency such as the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

About one out of six students attending Wisconsin colleges and universities holds 
a scholarship. About one out of five borrows money to help finance higher education, 
whether or not he holds a scholarship. And about one out of two works part-time. 

A somewhat similar study, conducted in Indiana last year under the direction of 
Dean Wendell W. Wright and Dr. Christian Jung of the Indiana University School of 
Education, reveals that in this state lack of funds, early marriages, interest in a job, and 
lack of parental encouragement are prime factors preventing over 25 per cent of the 
top one-tenth of high school graduates from entering college. Wright and Jung see a 
need for much more effective guidance and counseling as well as for financial help. 

—Phi Delta Kappan, March 1959 





DOES ACTIVITY PARTICIPATION 
Impair Academic Achievement in High School? 


BY MARY L. WELTY* 


Regardless of its size or location, the average American high school 
probably has a program of extracurricular activities that is capable of 
producing administrative headaches. Questions recur constantly about 
the merits and faults of activities. In the professional literature both praise 
and criticism have been expressed concerning the amount of time students 
devote to extracurricular activities. 

The subject of activities is not new. It dates back to the turn of the 
century. The situation has not changed basically through the years, except 
that more students are attending high school today. The number of activi- 
ties has increased accordingly, with more and more of the so-called “extra- 
curricular” activities becoming incorporated in the regular curriculum of 
the school. 

Countless articles have been written about activities, and many labori- 
ous investigations have been completed. However, in spite of all the 
heated argument concerning the values of high school activities, con- 
clusive evidence is lacking to prove that these activities are detrimental 
to better academic achievement. On the other hand, conclusive evidence 
to support the claimed values of activities is also scarce. 

An activities study conducted in 1957 in Upland High School repre- 
sents an outgrowth of faculty concern to find out how activity participa- 
tion affected academic performance. The questions that follow recurred 
so frequently that they finally became the key factors for investigation. 

Who are the students participating most widely in high school extra- 
curricular activities? Are they leaders? Are they achieving scholastically 


* Teacher of English, Upland (California) High School. 
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up to expectancy? How do they use their time? Does time utilization 
affect their achievement? Do activities impair their academic work? 

After due consideration, the senior class was chosen for study. These 
students had literally been seniors for three years, having been the first 
group to attend our new high school when its doors were opened. Even 
as sophomores and juniors they were the “oldest” group in school. An 
activities questionnaire formed the basis for the selection of the partici- 
pants. The forty-one seniors who indicated the greatest amount of par- 
ticipation in activities were selected for study. The school records pro- 
vided additional information concerning each individual’s grade average 
for the period in which the study was conducted, the individual's I.Q. 
according to his latest California Test of Mental Maturity, and the student’s 
composite score on the Iowa Tests of Educational Development. 

A system of time accounting was established by means of time log- 
books prepared for all participants in which they kept daily accounts on 
an hourly basis of their time and activities from early morning to bed- 
time over a period of three weeks. Some of the information provided 
by the logbooks included the average number of hours per week spent in 
studying, in pursuit of activities, in paid work, and in activities with no 
apparent goal or purpose. Also revealed in the logbooks were the nature 
and extent of early morning activities, reasons for being excused from 
class for activities, and the frequency of these excused absences; and, 
finally, an estimated evaluation of the student’s organization of time which 
was made possible by careful study and examination of each logbook. 

Time organization was evaluated according to definite criteria which 
concerned the presence or absence of a definite, systematic, and consistent 
pattern of time usage. Each case was rated on a three-point scale. 

What kind of group were these students who were purposely selected 
because they represented the most extensive activity participation in the 
senior class? These were the busiest seniors in school. No one in the 
group was actively involved in less than six activities. Many of them 
were student body leaders and club leaders. 

The group was above average in intelligence and achievement, having 
an I.Q. of 111.9, and a mean percentile score of 76.6 on the Iowa Tests 
of Educational Development. The achievement of the group in school 
subjects, based on marks given by teachers during the period of the re- 
search study, showed that twenty-eight of the forty-one participants, or 
68 per cent of the group, maintained an average of “B” or better. Thirty- 
one per cent of the group held a grade average of B+ or better. In order 
to achieve this average, the study group spent an average of 9.5 hours 
per week studying. However, the hours of “home” study ranged from 
.6 to 45 hours per week! 
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The number of activities in which the students were involved ranged 
from six to fourteen different activities, with a mean of 9.3 activities. 
The actual number of hours spent in activities per week ranged from 
eight to thirty-seven, with a mean of 16.7 hours per week. 

On the basis of evaluation of time utilization made in this study, no 
central tendency was evident for this factor. The following criteria were 
used as a basis for the time organization evaluation: (1) Does this stu- 
dent systematically set aside definite periods of time for study, relaxation, 
dressing, eating, and regular daily duties? (2) Is he consistent from day 
to day in his use of time? (3) Does he indicate a regular pattern of time 
for rising and retiring? (4) Is his use of time purposeful? On the basis 
of these four criteria a poor rating was given to 24.4 per cent of the 
group, a fair rating was given to 31.7 per cent, and a good rating was 
given to 43.9 per cent. 

Additional information about the group includes the following: three- 
fourths of the group were planning to go to college; ten of the participants 
had part-time jobs, and thus were already getting work experience; ten 
participated in interscholastic sports at the time of the study; an average 
of 3.4 hours per week was spent by the group watching television; and 
an average of 12.7 hours per week was spent by the group just being 
with their peers, doing nothing in particular—that is, in activity with no 
apparent goal or purpose in mind. One of the most surprising revelations 
was the wide variety of early morning activities carried on by these young 
adults, with eighteen of them indicating that they read the news regularly 
before school time each day, and fourteen of them indicating regular 
hours for study early in the morning. 

Assemblies, music activities, student body and official club activities, 
and interscholastic sports provided the main reasons for being excused 
from class during this particular three-week period. These excused ab- 
sences made quite a dent in class time; in fact, in terms of pupil class 
hours, the figure added up to 8.9 per cent of the total class time for the 
group. However, if assemblies were dropped from the picture, since 
they affected the whole student body, the figure was reduced to 4.4 per 
cent. 

The total picture, produced by all the facts of the study, exhibits a 
rather homogeneous group of students, having many things in common 
in addition to their participating in many activities. These facts answered 
some of the teacher’s questions. 

The next step was to compute correlations for fourteen sets of rela- 
tionships. The results showed no conclusive evidence of a substantial 
relationship between time organization and scholastic achievement. These 
students were managing their school work equally well, no matter how 
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much time they spent on activities or studying or just fooling around 
with their peer group. Time organization had little bearing on scholastic 
achievement. 

Statistical findings showed no substantial relationship between scholas- 
tic achievement and amount or extent of activity participation in the group. 
This evidence was double-checked by holding the intelligence factor 
constant. 

Further support for this conclusion was found by means of charting 
the actual achievement and the expected achievement of the group. This 
was accomplished by making a scattergram in two dimensions in which 
the percentile scores of the Iowa Tests of Educational Development were 
plotted on the vertical scale. The scores on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity were transposed to percentile scores and plotted on the horizon- 
tal scale. Even a cursory glance at this picture sufficed to answer the 
final question. Of the forty-one students studied, only four could be 
classed as “underachievers.” The rest showed either definite overachieve- 
ment or achievement commensurate with ability. 

The study discovered no evidence to prove that the achievement of 
these students was related in any consistent way to their extensive par- 
ticipation in activities. Nevertheless, because this study measured achieve- 
ment in terms of a given school setting, an important unknown factor 
cannot be ignored. Would these same students achieve more under the 
pressure of a higher level of expectancy in a special accelerated academic 
program? 





CHANGES NEEDED IN TEACHING ENGLISH 


Changes needed in the teaching of high school English are those which will help 
young people to listen, speak, read, and write more effectively, those which will put into 
practice the findings from research in all areas of language arts and psychology, and 
those which faculty and administration understand and agree upon as essential. Class- 
rooms which have changed to make it possible for each youngster to acquire ideas and 
modify them through reading and discussion, to experiment with his own ideas in a 
variety of situations, to enlarge his knowledge of language and its appropriateness 
through examining and evaluating his own expressions, to work on the improvement of 
skills he decides are necessary, to become acquainted with literature and its contribu- 
tions to society, to be in a permissive environment where he is respected, and to have a 
teacher who plans and works with him on an individual basis are classrooms in which 
young people are having opportunities to work toward gaining appreciation of language 
and power in its use. 

—Barbara Hartsig, President, Southern California 
Council of Teachers of English 








THE STUDENT ACTIVITIES PROGRAM: 
Some Achievements, Some Challenges 


BY ROLAND C. FAUNCE* 


Our local school district just passed a millage increase and a bond 
issue. The high school boys in my home, and in my neighborhood, tell 
me that it’s a good thing the issue carried; otherwise they would have 
had no football or basketball, no school clubs, and no school parties. 

Now perhaps all these threats, which are circulated everywhere during 
millage campaigns, might not have been carried out. The point is that 
our school people still see the activities program as dispensable and 
“extra.” The point is further that students and parents will go to extra- 
ordinary lengths to defend and retain these dispensable activities. It is 
interesting to note that no one threatened the loss of our geometry classes. 
A curious reversal of priorities appears here. Students, and to some degree 
parents, see the activities program as the central objective of the second- 
ary school. The suspicion grows that youngsters endure and tolerate the 
classes they must take in order to become eligible to get at the real 
purpose of the school—namely, the activities program. The teachers, on 
the other hand, exploit this keen interest in student activities in their 
efforts to motivate boys and girls to make greater efforts in the classroom, 
and to persuade parents to pay for the school program. 

Why does this contrast of priorities exist? Why, after a half century 
of efforts to incorporate the program of student activities into the basic 
curriculum, do we still think of them as extras? Perhaps it is because 
we have really never settled the question of their purpose. Most of our 
student activities entered the school by the back door. For many years 
their development was hampered by an attitude of antagonism and resist- 
ance on the part of the school staff. One scholar of the old school remarked: 


* Professor of Secondary Education, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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“Extracurricular activities! A new-fangled term for what was known in 
my day as dissipation.” A former president of Harvard is alleged to have 
inquired “Who would travel all the way to New Haven to view the 
spectacle of a group of rowdy young men pursuing an inflated pig’s blad- 
der?” In spite of such attitudes on the part of teachers and adminis- 
trators, however, students continued to engage in games, and form clubs, 
and engage in social activities after school hours, without adult super- 
vision. Abuses and fears, developed during this “sub rosa” era in the 
history of student activities, led us generally into a second period of re- 
luctant toleration. We sponsored a few of those activities which seemed 
inescapable, as a means of controlling their worst abuses; but we had not 
yet, during this period, acknowledged their basic educational purposes. 
For the past forty years we have been attempting to move into a third 
era of full encouragement of student activities. There is much evidence 
today of a growing acceptance of activities. In spite of the general tend- 
ency to encourage this kind of pupil experience, it appears that we have 
not yet fully understood its dynamic contribution to the developmental 
process. We tend to accept it because it is the fashion to do so, and be- 
cause our students appear to be more interested and happy when they 
are busy with school-sponsored activities. We generally think of these 
experiences as “extracurricular.” 

No one who has observed the secondary school since 1920 can doubt, 
however, that much has been achieved during that period by the student 
activities movement. Many achievements could be mentioned here. It 
appears to the writer that the most significant of these may be the in- 
creased involvement of students in planning, executing, and evaluating 
their own activities. These attempts to achieve genuine involvement had 
to contend for many years with our doubts and fears about youth, our 
basically authoritarian philosophy of school administration, and our gen- 
erally undemocratic classroom practices. There is much evidence today 
that we are learning to overcome these obstacles. The various handbooks 
of the National Association of Student Councils' reveal a steady increase 
in the number and importance of projects planned by students. There 
is evidence of a trend toward less faculty control of the student councils, 
and of an increasing tendency to refer more school problems to them. 
The numerous all-city councils and county organizations of student coun- 
cils have given status to membership in such bodies. Franklin A. Miller’s 
study? of 169 high school principals’ attitudes toward student activities 


1 National Association of Student Councils, 1949, Student Councils Handbook, 
Washington, D.C.: The National Association of Secondary School Principals, N.E.A. 
1949. 

2 Franklin A. Miller, “Co-curriculum Activities,” N.E.A. Journal (October 1954), 
408-9. 
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revealed that they believed the most valuable contribution of such activi- 
ties was “opportunity for practicing democratic procedures.” This was 
followed closely by such goals as “development of leadership,” “aware- 
ness of the need to follow,” “citizenship training,” “development of self- 
reliance,” and “cooperation.” 

This growing concern for involving students in planning extends be- 
yond the student council. It appears also to be a basic philosophy of our 
club programs, social activities, assemblies, and home rooms. The new 
school camping program has placed a major emphasis on democratic 
planning. 

Another kind of achievement can be noted in the relatively recent 
effort to link the activities program to the curriculum. The activity period, 
not long ago an exclusive feature of the junior high shool, appears to be 
gaining headway in the senior high school also. Evaluation techniques and 
accrediting procedures are taking account of this trend. Music, art, journal- 
ism, and speech have moved into the curriculum. The junior high school 
home room is giving way to the core curriculum. After-school experi- 
ences in science are increasingly linked to class projects. 

Perhaps the most significant impact of student activities on the class- 
room has been in the realm of teaching methods. The recent, and still 
experimental use of teacher-pupil planning in the regular classroom ap- 
pears to have derived from our successful experiences with student-plan- 
ning of non-class activities. Perhaps our faith in youth, upon which 
classroom democracy must be built, has been gradually strengthened by 
our students’ achievements in the activities program. 

A third area in which achievement can be noted is that of service 
to, and relationships with the community. School clubs are using the 
community as a basic resource. The long and impressive list of student 
council projects includes many services aimed at improving and enrich- 
ing the community. The school camping program has been developed 
around the concept of conservation and land use. Cultural appreciation 
and morale have been strengthened by music and athletic programs. 
Career days have united business, industry, and the schools in efforts to 
aid vocational orientation. Community drives and other campaigns are 
increasingly reflected in programs of student activities. 

Along with these and other achievements, we must admit that certain 
problems remain to be solved. Continued efforts must be made to help 
all teachers understand the basic purposes of the activities program, and 
its vital contribution to effective learning. Student activities will not 
become an integral part of the curriculum until teachers and adminis- 
trators see this union as desirable and work to achieve it. Such efforts 
should be reflected in courses, workshops, and directed-teaching contacts 
in our programs of teacher education; even more important are the in- 
service programs carried on by the total faculty of each school. 


” « 
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Participation must be extended to more students. Domination of the 
activities program by upper-income students, or by privileged social 
groups, must be vigorously combatted.* The goal should be “an activity 
for every student, and every student in an activity.” To this end, costs 
or “hidden tuition charges”* must be kept under control. Activities should 
be scheduled in such a way as to avoid discriminating against youngsters 
who work after school, or who must catch the school bus. The practice 
of scholastic eligibility for membership in student activities defeats our 
basic objectives by eliminating the very students whose need for partici- 
pation is greatest. Opportunities for leadership roles must be extended 
to all students; but we must go farther than merely providing opportuni- 
ties: we must work intelligently at the job of counseling students to try 
out, to join, to take an active part. 

Above all, we must strengthen and extend our belief in students. 
Without a genuine faith in young people, all of our efforts to improve 
the activities program must fail. Such faith will be developed as we 
build on our many successes. The modern world has great need for leader- 
ship. We have problems to be solved, services to be performed, coopera- 
tion to be established. The good life has not yet been achieved. Over 
eight million young people are trying to learn the vital understandings 
and skills of democracy in programs of school activities. They have re- 
peatedly demonstrated their energy, their enthusiasm, and their idealism. 
We can help them to become better citizens, and in that process we can 
make use of this tremendous resource for community and world better- 
ment. In the words of Earl Kelley, “Each youngster should go home every 
day, sincerely believing that school ran better that day because he was 
present.”® 


3 Earl G. Pogue, “Participation in Extra-Class Activities as Related to Socio- 
Economic Classification.” Doctor’s Thesis, Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1949. 

4 Harold C. Hand, “Do School Costs Drive Out the Youth of the Poor?” Progres- 
sive Education (28: 89-93), January 1951. 

5 Edgar G. Johnston and Roland C. Faunce, Student Activities in Secondary 
Schools. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952, p. 29. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS IN CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN 1959 


In response to an invitation to report special features of interest to secondary 
educators, the following have been received as we go to press. Further information 
may be obtained by writing directly to the institution. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Dates 
Sree I WUE DN 5's sic ake ewe adhe wa Wewedeeneeseaiees’s 6/22-7/31 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Cooperative Council for Inservice Training—Teachers’ Workshop ........ 8/17-28 
CHICO STATE COLLEGE 
ene tik OTE TROUONE 85.6.0 c cre eaA ieee descr ewe riesece 6/8-12 
Workshop in Program and Leadership in Recreation ...............0.:- 6/8-12 
Workshop in the Teaching of English Composition ................+. 6/8-12 
Baucational Television Wome: ..oc ks cic cccivevedecesvcesevccees's 6/8-12 
Wresemmn ih Maes TGA 6 ovis cc ccccccccavccecesedssxcoeees 6/15-26 
rs Oh ON CITI oo. 505 ok cdc tennessee Seweewssceesoes 6/8-19 
I ca aie ath ans 6 sd w yk Fs WES ROR EU MARE OCS EOE wee Cu 6/15-7/10 
I IID, os ug gee ae ane Gols aaa Oe wed a eh aes Canon 6/15-7/24 
CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 
Twenty-seventh annual Claremont College Reading Conference ........ 7/6-10 
Se Te OCI i 6.x ois 5.5.08 di Sedan DORIA a Tes owiiess 7/13-17 
Workshop on the Teaching of Reading..........ccsicccccsscecccceeses 6/22-7/17 
Workshop on the Teaching of English Grammar and Composition ........ 6/22-7/17 
Workshop on Occupational Guidance .........--scccccceccceccccecs 6/22-7/31 
Workshop on the Music Curriculum .......ccicccsccccccsscccsvesses 7/6-17 
Workshop on Gifted and Accelerated Learners ...............00e000- 7/6-31 
Workshop on the Teaching of Foreign Languages ...............0+04- 7/6-31 
Institute of Biology for High School and Junior College Teachers ........ 7/6-8/14 
Workshop on Audio-Visual Education ..........cccccesccccecceceees 7/20-31 
COLLEGE OF HOLY NAMES 
Workshop for Teachers of High School English ................00000- 8/12-14 
COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
ee arr ee ae 7/6-8 
Art Workshop in Elementary and Intermediate Design ................ 6/22-7/31 
Ce EY IIS 6 os Kin scp werner aR wRe Ae aseeceadneussecass 6/22-7/31 
Music Circle for Elementary and High School Students ................ 6/15-7/31 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Family Life Bducation Wome: < <isscisuisis sicieswasaes siete es sesiesc 6/23-7/3 
Workshop in the Understanding of Business and Industry .............. 6/23-7/24 


Semeviisin Tanctet “Wi ings Cia sie bcos sawed iitiae cece eee 7/27-8/7 
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FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 


ee ee 6/20-8/7 
National Science Foundation Institute ................0.eecceeceeees 6/22-7/3 
Workshop for Coaches of Baseball, Track, and Field .................. 6/15-7/3 
Seen uN RIN MRR Pn igh ae Saes.caaoeb eh 6/15-7/24 
Workshop for Education of Gifted Youth ...............c0ceceeeeeee 7/27T-8/7 
Workshop on Alcohol and Narcotics ...........cccccccccccccecsceces 7/27-8/7 
Workshop for Teachers of Office Machines ............0ccceeeeeceees 7/27-8/7 


HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE 


Special Programs in Special Education, including Mental Hygiene, Excep- 
tional Child, Individual Intelligence Testing, and Interviewing Tech- 


0 SEES OR Rem ky Oe SES ie ee gy ae a ee 6/22-7/31 
Speech Correction and Speech Clinic .............ccccececccecceces 6/22-7/31 
NE hia ice cit bid wire Mek Sk ee aia > Kw eke a AC See 7/13-15 
National Science Foundation Summer Institute .................2000- 6/22-7/31 
Workshop for Vocational Homemaking Teachers ...............+0000- 8/10-21 
Conference of Vocational Homemaking Teachers ..............0+e0005 8/18-20 
Workshops in Secondary Curriculum and Methods ...............+++5- 8/3-28 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 


Art Workshop for Elementary and Secondary School Teachers .......... 6/30-8/7 
Seminar in the High School Principalship ..............ceceeeeeceees 6/30-8/7 
Second Workshop in the Teaching of Latin .............0.ceeeeceeeee 6/30-8/11 
Advanced Course in Driver Education ........cccccccscccecesscecess 7/6-17 
Workshop in the Teaching of Foreign Language .................05: 6/30-8/7 
ee CTT EEE TET TE TLE TT eee TET ee 7/11-13 
Es sng b caw kites ewen skeen tab sab ese e wan enon 6/30-8/7 
ee FOR TCT OTE Ce eT Cee Eee ae 7/6-11 


LA SIERRA COLLEGE 
ee IND os sawn ss os ssdckobeuwneesssiebwwares 8/5-12 


LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE 


Secondary School Administrators’ Workshop ............0..:0eeeeeeee 8/19-21 
OS ee a rr 6/27 
i nw cies on wk Rab Sa Ow wwe weno 4's Kee 6/22-7/31 
ND ns nec nse wad ee Bases uss kbd ws abn o's 8/3-28 
ES Basa cca ale AGaKh Cohn a eee eRA ERS OR Ses cenees 7/13-31 
I ssn 555 46> ow eee dus She pds oa 668s o> 6/22-8/21 
IOI os oss 0.96650 od 0 sos Sos WAS Ohi O he OKT ose 6/22-7/31 
ee aN 05a emiemedew ewes Ses eb sle bieweelen 6/22-7/31 
NE in 5 oo 9.644 na hs WA 0d Sa REPKE OA uw dios eons 6/22-7/31 
NN Ses en Gliny dae kee Gs awake hekWiaeibsdciouud 6/22-8/14 


Redkaehee sebERESS 6/14-8/7 
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LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Sassi tc Tia TO asi. k 65S Sa aS OE a raiweaeces 6/22-7/3 
Workshop in Relationships Between Law Enforcement, Public Schools, and 

ie NI oo. iso civ ansanadened e¥eedeeeereisaeessedes 6/22-7/10 
School Problems and Bicultural Adjustment ...........0..0eeeeeeeeees 7/13-31 
Workshop: Methods of Teaching Mathematics (Secondary) ........... 6/22-7/31 
Ceres NY WOMNUIIIIID on 0 65.0 5.505056 Na iweurete sue WOedees 6/22-7/31 
Workshon in Voontional Goatees. o..ic 5 ic edeccesecdvcedeewesedes 6/22-7/31 
Pe OP - Ai TNE 5.050602 ceeseeeveecnwdvieee ee yestees 8/3-8/21 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES 


Teaching Methods of High School English ..............ceeeeeceeces 6/22-7/10 
Workshop in Human Relations and Group Guidance ............00e00: 6/22-7/31 
Institute in Personality and Mental Health (3 parts) .............2005- 6/22-7/31 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
1 a GO oa 66 onda a cae Senne sees s Sesser cenees 6/22-7/3 
oN OP EE er eT Cree Corre err Pree Perr Ty roe 6/22-7/3 
eae 06 Gets COND ok ck cicccsawacuscecsezenenevteteeen 6/22-7/3 
GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 
SRUROUIDE TIN cco s'5046 boc sug acwadun cance varus vee seaudenen 6/22-7/31 
SAN DIEGO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Workslion in Andio-Visual MOGNOG . . 6. ccc cee is cactccsctccceecess 6/29-7/11 
i... * & 3 Ug! err rr rrr rr rrr errr rr ere 7/13-7/24 
Workshop in Physical Education Theory and Techniques ............. 7/27-8/7 
SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 
Guidance Conference ............ bu aie sor aPtnGAtalin an ara ale dn Gaenkninnaie« 6/22-26 
Workshop on Economic Problems and Economic Education ........... 6/29-8/7 
Weer tae Daren Tb son ds eich hase’ cetecerasenses 6/29-7/10 


Workshop in Community Influences on Learning and Curriculum Planning 6/29-8/7 


NT NIE CONOR 66.6.6. 6. cdrexscericunwnseseoeseeensroeeees 8/10-21 
Se SONNE WIND Soa s. 0:4 co wdnnnnsdeaGeeewaee wacweiweene < 8/10-28 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 

eee ir Gee PN I ook sis 0.0 a onin-waaweanssaeseseo'dveedeus 6/22-7/10 
Workshop in the Teaching of the Mentally Retarded—Secondary School 

Be eR ae Beer eat ent te Ns ae wey, | Te Ce 6/22-7/31 
Nuclear Energy and Its Applications .........cccccccccccesccscccecs 6/22-7/10 
ee Mee I oe hg elo we aan ee Ua Salae eu onde & evens es 7/13-31 
ee PE CT Oe ne ee 8/3-14 


SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
“This Year’—One-Week Course in Current Affairs 
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SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 


Symposium on Modern Methods and Realistic Goals in Electric Typewriting 6/15-19 
Workshop in Elizabethan Resources and Staging for School and Community 6/15-19 


SINE ON i icin Ging VaR SSO SS bed o. sak-w aC aoa 6/15-19 
Northern California Marching Band Clinic ..............ceceeceeeees 6/15-19 
Conference on Criticisms of the Public Schools ................e000005 6/15-19 
a Sa A a ri lie ie ets eal dae rere a SO 6/15-19 
No oi cso nae koa wea epee eneSC One® 6/15-19 
Work Experience Education: Cooperative Field Participation for In-Service 

I tc ele 6/22-7/31 
Curriculum and Instructional Problems in General Business, Stenography, 

ce ee na ce <a a ae 6/22-7/31 
Gockel Giadies Cartiouham WORD ......sccscccrccccscssvevcceses 6/29-7/17 
Curriculum Development in an Integrated Homemaking Program ....... 6/22-7/10 
Tn RNR IOURNINS 54.5 osc. 0s s60.wew.4n whe x00 Ob s0e5 dees 6/22-7/31 
nL Wout k Sus cea duwieWwew eee sae ¥b08ssibau ses 6/22-7/31 
Curriculum Development in Relation to Prevocational Training for Cerebral 

I ae RS a ee het ie Wiss pbs cele Kia's 6/22-7/3 
Literature for the Secondary School .......... Mei Ski earn we enone 6/22-7/31 
Modern Mathematics and the High School Curriculum ................ 6/22-7/31 
Special Problems in Teaching Government and Current Affairs .......... 6/22-7/31 
Sn NNN OMNI ik ci bn sensi uwee renee esswseweea eee 8/3-21 
Practicum in the Teaching of Business Subjects ................0.0005 8/3-21 
Development of Work Experience Programs ..............00eeeeeeee: 8/3-21 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


Workshop on Using Television in Your Classroom .................04- 6/15-19 
Conference on Challenges of Adolescents in a Changing World ......... 6/15-19 
ee EE eT eer eT er ere ere ere 6/15-19 
I OE UID 5 od 'n00 0:00 09:06 bine divine nn eis aerenia 6/15-19 
Workshop in Counseling and Guidance ..............cesscescesccees 6/22-7/10 
I Ara a cs wih eb bry eww wal 6/22-7/31 
Workshop in Teaching the Mentally Retarded .................2005- 6/22-7/31 
Workshop in Education of Gifted Children ....................044. 6/22-7/31 


National Science Foundation Summer Institute for General Science Teachers 6/22-7/31 
National Science Foundation Summer Institute for Teachers of Mathematics 6/22-7/31 


NESTE REE ea EE eee ee ee 6/22-7/31 or 8/3-8/28 
PC ) oc So oyeccunGas sass aawen hich noe eee 6/22-7/31 or 8/3-8/28 
Workshop in Occupational Information .............0.ceeeeeeeeeees 8/3-8/14 
ee SNELL EOE EC CE ECE T TEER ETT ROCCE 6/15-19 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Shell Merit Fellowships for High School Science and Mathematics Teachers 6/22-8/15 
Workshop Program for High School Teachers of French, German, and 


PR chit ius as Guns aes kau bis he wes a Mheleee es 6/22-7/20 or 6/22-8/15 
nn J cos 56 ees abet ehaeews seen ek enew sa oeKe 6/22-8/15 
Special Summer Program for Business Teachers 

Cooperative Work-Education Workshop ..............eeeeseeeeeee 6/22-26 
ND hcl ask waa iawed eie ws WK ob D wiG eM wwe 6/29-7/10 


PE NRE WUIIIIIIID ss igs So5.4o.5c soon wsceneneceaesedies cases 7/13-24 
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Methods Conference for Business Teachers 7/27-31 
Guidance Workshops I and II 7/6-17 and 7/20-31 
Workshop on Accreditation and Curriculum Improvement in the High 
School 

Cubberley Lecture and Conference on Fundamental Changes in the High 
School Curriculum 

School Building Workshop 

School Building Institute 

School Administrators’ Workshop 

School Superintendents’ Clinic 

Workshop in Intergroup Education 

Social Studies Workshop 

Driver Education Workshop 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Santa Barbara Campus 


National Science Foundation Summer Institute in Marine Science 6/22-7/31 
Seminar in the School Curriculum 6/22-7/31 
Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Industrial Arts 

Education 6/22-7/11 
Industrial Arts Design 
Silk Screen 
Problems of Supervision in Industrial Arts Education 
Secondary School Curriculum in Physical Education 6/22-7/31 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


Curriculum and Methods of Teaching Gifted Children 6/22-7/24 
Institute in Mathematics 

Institute in Biology 

Institute in Current Trends Workshop 6/22-7/3 
Conference for School Administrators, Supervisors, and Board Members .. 7/16—17 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Cinema Workshop 

Workshop in Business Education 

Junior High School Workshop 

Family Life Education 

Workshop for Core Teachers 

Driver Education Workshop 

Writing Workshop 6/22-8/1 
Summer Institute for High School Teachers of Biological Sciences 6/22-8/1 
Summer Institute for High School Teachers of Chemistry and/or Physics .. 6/22-8/1 
Counseling Institute 


WHITTIER COLLEGE 
Laws Relating to Children and Child Welfare 
Special School Programs and Auxiliary Agencies 
Public School Housing 
Adult and Vocational Education 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Current books and other materials recently received in the Journal 
office: 


Action for Science under NDEA. Report of an Association Conference on 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. National Science Teach- 
ers Association. Washington, D.C.: 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. February 1959. 23 pp. Single copies free; quantity orders, 
15 cents each. 

Brameld, Theodore, Cultural Foundations of Education. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. xxi + 330 pp. $5.00. 

Brinckerhoff, Richard F., Cross, Judson B., Lazarus, Arthur. Exploring 
Physics. New edition (1959). New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. xi + 723 pp. 

California Test Bureau Sample Tests. 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, Calif. (No charge.) S—O Rorschach Test; Calif. Analogies and 
Reasoning Test—Claude Mitchell; Calif. Study Methods Survey— 
Harold D. Carter; Picture Interest Inventory—Kurt P. Weingarten; 
Calif. Test of Mental Maturity Technical Report, 1957 Edition. 

The Ford Foundation Annual Report. October 1, 1957 to September 30, 
1958. New York: The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., New York 
22. 183 pp. 

Garrison, Roger H. The Adventure of Learning in College. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. February 17, 1959. xii + 270 pp. $3.25. 

Hutson, Percival W. The Guidance Function in Education. New York: 
Appleton—Century—Crofts, Inc., 1958. xvii + 680 pp. $6.00. 

Kaplan, Louis. Mental Health and Human Relations in Education. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, January 1959. xiv + 476 pp. $5.00. 

King, Edmund J. Other Schools and Ours. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc. 1958. xiii + 234 pp. $3.00. 

Layton, Wilbur L. Counseling Use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958. 40 pp. $1.25. 
Luszki, Margaret Barron. Interdisciplinary Team Research—Methods and 
Problems. No. 3 of the Research Training Series. New York: Published 
by the N. Y. University Press for the National Training Laboratories, 

N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 1958. xxvii + 355 pp. $6.00. 

Mazour, Anatole G., and Peoples, John M. Men and Nations—A World 
History. Yonkers-On-Hudson: World Book Company, 1959. x + 790 
pp. $6.00. 


Mellenbruch, Julia. Bridges for Ideas Handbook No. 8—The Tape Re- 
corder in the Classroom. Visual Instruction Bureau, Division of Exten- 
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sion, The University of Texas, Ernest F. Tiemann, Director, Austin, 
Texas. January 1959. 67 pp. $2.00. 

Miller, Oscar E., and Summers, Myrrl. Workbook for Algebra One. 
Yonkers-On-—Hudson: World Book Company, 1958. iv + 184 pp. 
$1.32. 

Otto, Arleen C. New Designs in Homemaking Programs in Junior High 
Schools. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1958. xii + 100 pp. $3.50. 

Personnel Services in Education. The 58th Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. Part II. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. xi+ 303xcv pp. February 
1959. $4.00. 

Stock, Dorothy and Thelen, Herbert A. Emotional Dynamics and Group 
Culture. No. 2 of the Research Training Series. New York: Published 
for the National Training Laboratories by New York University Press. 
1958. xviii + 296 pp. 

Terman, Lewis M. and Oden, Melita H. The Gifted Group at Mid-Life. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. March 26, 1959. xiii + 187 
pp. $4.50. 

Zapf, Rosalind M. Democratic Processes in the Secondary Classroom. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. viii + 471 pp. $5.75. 
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1959 world History 
for high schools 


by ANATOLE G. MAZOUR, Stanford University 
and JOHN M. PEOPLES, Alameda High School 


Alameda, California 


History from its earliest beginnings to events of the present 
is here retold for today’s students—in lively, colorful style 
that captures and holds their interest. The continuity of his- 
tory—the interdependence of periods, peoples, places—the 
development and power of ideas—all are given meaning and 
depth. 


In this beautifully illustrated story of Men and Nations the 
student meets not only the leaders who have shaped history, 
but ordinary people living everyday lives under various gov- 
ernments, cultures, religions, rulers. Illustrative materials and 
study helps are an integral part of the text. 


The goal is to develop an attitude of historical-mindedness— 
the basis of a world perspective and successful citizenship. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago e Boston e Atlanta e Dallas e Berkeley 
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